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MOUNTAIN GOATS AND SHEEP—PRIZED TROPHIES FOR THE HUNTER OF BIG GAME 


ELEGRAPH CREEK 
is ten days of contin- 
ous travel from the 
eastern cities of the 
United States, is 
about forty-five hun- 
dred miles from New 
York, and is the only 
point for the outfit- 
ting of hunters for 
the celebrated game 
fields of Cassiar, Brit- 
ish Columbia, The 
Cassiar game fields were hunted and 
explored by Captain Clive Phillips- 
Wolley and Warburton Pike prior 
to 1895 and in 1895-6 Andrew J. 
Stone (from whom the Stone sheep : 
are named) hunted in Cassiar. But 
it was not until 1903 that Cassiar 
began to be regularly visited by big 
game hunters. Since that time 223 

hunters have outfitted from Tele- 

graph Creek. Of this number 17 
came from Canada, 59 from Europe 
and 147 from the United States. 
Since’ 1913, on account of the Euro- 
pean war, there have been no hunt- 
ers in Cassiar from Europe and but 
one Canadian sportsman. 

From Seattle, Vancouver or Prince 
Rupert the journey to Telegraph 
Creek is by ship through the inside 
passage to Wrangell, Alaska, and by 
gasoline boat from Wrangell up the 
Stikine River to Telegraph Creek. 
The hunter should leave his trunk 
and his city clothes in the hotel at 
Wrangell, pack his outfit in a duffle 
bag and don his hunting clothes. 
August twenty-first, which is the lat- 
est date the hunter should arrange 
to leave Wrangell, I arrived there in 
company with my brother Arthur 
and James Blair. We had sent our 
baggage forward a day in advance 
of leaving home, to guard against 
the possibility of delay on that score, 
and it was ready for us. It is most an- ’ 
noying to wait several precious days at a 
small settlement for delayed baggage. 





By HENRY BANNON 


WRANGELL AND THE STIKINE RIVER 


RANGELL is a most interesting lit- 
\ tle village. Its chief industries are 

the salmon canneries and a saw- 
mill at which lumber for airplane parts is 
cut. Of greatest interest are the relics of 
the past, such as the totem poles, and the 
historical memories of Russian occupation. 
With the editor of the Wrangell newspa- 
per, I took a stroll through the village and 
found him an excellent companion. He 
told me that totem poles were simply bar- 





The narrow Stikine River is swift and dangerous 


baric forms of heraldry, but when I asked 
one of our Indian guides why the Indian 
set up totem poles his answer was, “Just 








for a sort of brand.” Not a bad definition 
of heraldry in spite of its simplicity. 

An Episcopal clergyman maintains a 
booth for the benefit of his church at 
Wrangell and has on sale pictures and 
pamphlets of interest to the traveler. He 
has been there many years and is doing a 
good work for the cause of humanity. 

Telegraph Creek is about one hundred 
and sixty miles northeastwardly from 
Wrangell. As the boat only makes weekly 
trips the hunter should have his outfitter 
wire him the departure dates from Wran- 
gell or he may be compelled to lay 
over there. The accommodations on 
the boat are about what one gets in 
camp. It takes two full days to 
make the trip up the stream if one 
has good luck afd, as this is a very 
dangerous river to navigate, the boat 
lays up at night as a precaution. 

But there is no monotony of the 
journey. The Stikine is very swift 
and turbulent. There are many 
rocks and snags in the channel and 
bars projecting from the shore that 
call for most careful vigilance upon 
the part of the captain and the pilot. 
Upon our return the pilot missed 
the channel and ran the boat upon a 
bar so we were stranded there for sev- 
eral hours and until the tide floated 
us. The stream is of a limestone 
gray color, caused in part by the 
milky glacial tributaries that feed it, 
but mainly by the cutting of the 
banks by the current thereby pre- 
cipitating glacial soil into the stream. 
On either side are high mountains, 
almost perpendicular, with innumer- 
able water falls pouring over their . 
iron gray sides above timber line, 
and furrowing their green sides be- 
low timber line. The many glaciers 
along the way are sublime in their 
grandeur, and every hunter who has 
made, and those who may make, the 
trip to Cassiar should read John 
Muir’s wonderful book, “Travels in Alas- 
ka,” descriptive of this region, its glaciers 
and interesting geological formations. 
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The “Sisters,” one of the most dangerous spots on the Stikine River 


The Stikine is subject to sudden rises 
and at such times is very muddy and full 
of floating drift wood. It had risen so 
rapidly the night before we left Wrangell 
that a camper was forced to leave his out- 
fit to save his own life. His tent, stand- 
ing half submerged, presented rather a 
helpless spectacle as well as a warning. 

At the boundary line between. the United 
States and Canada the British government 
maintains a customs office at which hunt- 
ers’ outfits are listed and a deposit made 
by the hunter to secure the return of his 
outfit to the United States. Guns, ammu- 
nition, cameras, films and camp equipment 
must be listed, and a duty of thirty per 
cent. paid on firearms, ammunition and 
films, and twenty-five per cent. paid on 
cameras, tent and field glasses, to which is 
added a small war tax, but upon his return 
all he has paid is refunded. 

As soon as we got beyond the damp, 
rainy, mossy region near the coast the air 
became brighter and drier, and the weather 
enjoyable. The trees gradually change 
from groves of immense cotton woods to 
spruce and cedar and finally to the quaking 
asp and lodge pole pine. Navigating the 


canyon of the Stikine was an exciting 
event, as here the waters are confined to 
a narrow course of great depth and are 
swift and dangerous. Beyond the canyon 
we saw two black bear, one with a cub, 
searching the bars and inlets for stranded 
salmon, of which they are very. fond. 

A place of interest on the river is the 
old Hudson Bay camp of 1898 where 5,000 
men spent the winter in the wild stampede 
to the gold fields of the Yukon. At that 
time a brewery was even established at 
this point. Prices soared, but the inevitable 
crash came and horses declined in price 
from $250.00 to $2.50 each and flour from 
$50.00 to $2.00 a sack. 

Near Telegraph Creek there are two 
rocks in the Stikine River concerning 
which there is the Indian legend of Kayak 
and his brother and sister. Kayak was told 
by a medicine man that if his sister ever 
looked at him he would die and, as she 
traveled with her brothers considerably, 
she always wore a bonnet to prevent her 
from looking at them. The brothers were 
wading across the river at a time when 
it was unusually low and the sister, who 
was near, fearing that the swift current 
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might sweep them into a deep pool, and 
being alarmed at their danger, looked at 
them. Instantly the brothers were turned 
into two rocks and have remained so ever 
since. The traveler can see the proofs. 

There were nine hunters aboard, includ- 
ing a charming woman from San Fran- 
cisco, who was accompanying her husband. 
All were most ardent sportsmen and none 
more active, interesting or zealous than 
Governor Comer, of Alabama, whose al- 
most three score and ten years rested light- 
ly upon him indeed. He secured fine 
trophies on his hunt and we were all 
pleased and gratified with his success. 

TELEGRAPH CREEK a. 
T Telegraph Creek the entire popu- 
lation turned out to meet the boat, 
all greatly interested in the arrival 
of the hunters, as their coming means 
much in a financial way to many people of 
that little place. This year the picking was 
poor, for the war deterred several parties 
from making the trip. Most of the hunt- 
ers were nervous in their efforts to get 
on their way with their outfits at once; but 
this is entirely unnecessary as a day or so 
makes no difference in these game fields 
and there is more than enough territory 
for all who can secure outfits. 

Telegraph Creek is simply a trading post 
or base where supplies are sold to and furs 
bought from the trappers who live in the 
surrounding mountains. As there was 
plenty of time I went over the place thor- 
oughly. The’ inhabitants are a few white 
people and Chinese, and several Indians 
of the Tahltan tribe. The village has a 
good hospital, for accidents in this country 
are many. A travois was at the hospital 
gate and I learned that a woman suffering 
from the effects of premature child-birth 
had just been brought in on the travois 
from a point ninety-six miles distant. Six 
men in four days and two hours carried 
this woman over the trail to the hospital. 
The weight of the woman, the travois 
and the blankets was about 225 pounds. 
The spirit and hardihood of the pioneer 
have evidently not been lost to the human 
family, as such emergencies demonstrate. 

The Indian burial ground on the knoll 
back of the town is of interest.’ Little 
wooden houses, or sometimes a duck tent, 
are put up over several of the graves and 
in these are deposited trunks or valises 
containing the effects of the deceased. In 
one of the houses was an alarm clock, evi- 
dently a greatly prized possession. We 
wondered whether it was set for the res- 
urection morn. A totem in the form of a 
grizzly bear was in front of one of the 
houses. The custom of building a wooden 
house over the grave is now obsolete and 
the tents are put up in stead. 

The view from the foot hills near the 
village is a beautiful one. The Stikine 
from this point is quite similar to the 
Yellowstone above the Falls and the peaks 
of the Saw Tooth Range (every mountain 
country seems to have a saw tooth range) 
are rugged, angular and white with snow. 

Malemutes and huskies are plentiful in 
the streets of the village and are very nec- 
essary to the people for all travel is by dog 
sled in the winter. A triangle gong hangs 
from a post in front of the hotel and a 
‘Chinese waiter announces the meals by a 
vigorous pounding on the gong. This is 
always followed by prolonged howling 
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from the dogs and one day, as a boarder 
heard this howling, he looked at the dogs 
and said, “What are you howling for? 
You don’t have to eat in there.” 


OuTFITTING 


HE organization of the outfit is of 

first importance and it is here that 

the outfitter comes in. He should be 
a man who knows and has had years of 
experience with the Indians. He should 
select a harmonious crew. There are fac- 
tions, petty jealousies and envy among 
these Indians just as you find such un- 
desirable conditions in civilized communi- 
ties, and the wise outfitter will eliminate 
those who will not act in harmony with the 


others. Mixed crews of Indians and 
whites seldom get along well. The cook 
and wrangler are as important as the 


guides. The head guide must have full con- 
trol of the entire outfit as he is responsible 
for its success and safety. He should 
therefore be a man whom the others will 
obey and a man very 
familiar with every 
detail of the success- 
ful expedition. 

We found all the 
arrangements made 
b y our outfitter, 
Frank  Callbreath, 
very _ satisfactory. 
The supplies were all 
ready and well packed 
in boxes about which 
duck mantles were 
lashed to protect the 
supplies from the 
weather. A list of 
all supplies, showing 
the number of the 
box in which each 
item was packed, was 
furnished each hunter 
by Mr. Callbreath. 
This foresight upon 
his part enabled us to 
get any article wanted 
readily and without 
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the necessity of opening several different 
packs. We checked over the list and 
found it ample for our wants, especially 
in the essentials of flour, corn meal, 
sugar, dried and canned fruits, potatoes, 
bacon, ham, tea, coffee, butter, milk, cream, 
and the like. All the camp outfit, such as 
plates, knives, forks, spoons, cups, buckets, 
frying pans, in short everything of that 
nature, was new and is furnished new to 
each party. We had nine pack horses and 
three saddle horses, all strong, vigorous 
and gentle. They were perfectly trained 
to the pack train, never wandered away 
and each morning when brought in would 
“come to the rigging” ready to take up 
the burden. Aparejos are used instead of 
pack saddles and loads of 200 pounds and 
over are put on each horse. 

Indians make up the hunters” crews and 
they walk the trail. There were two 
guides, a cook, and wrangler. Billy Fan 
was the head guide and Ned Brooks the 
second guide. These men were happy and 
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willing, are masters in the art of packing 
and making camp, sing on the trail and 
seldom become obstinate. I believe that 
our outfit was by far the best leaving 
Telegraph Creek this year. These Indians 
can pack a horse quicker, lash the ropes 
tighter and throw the diamond hitch better 
than any men I have ever seen. The 
hunter must always keep the upper hand, 
however, be firm and insist on thorough- 
ness in the work and he will get it, as they 
are very hard workers. The weight of 
wood and meat they carry into camp is 
astonishing and to see an Indian, who likes 
to chop wood, make the chips fly from a 
huge log of firewood, is fascinating. 

We found them respectful. The Cassiar 
Indian does not refer to the sportsmen in 
his charge as “dudes,” like our western 
guides, but as “a party of hunters.” They 
are constantly making merry among them- 
selves and this once led a German hunter, 
who could neither understand the Tahltan 
nor English language, and who apparently 
knew nothing of hu- 
man nature, to get 
angry with his crew 
and accuse them of 
making sport of him. 

The personal outfit 
of the hunter should 
be very simple and 
my experience leads 
me to recommend the 
following articles: 

Tent and ‘stove 
which may be secured 
from the outfitter; an 
eiderdown ninety inch 


sleeping robe with 
extra canvas sheet 
to protect it from 


the weather and the 
wear of lash ropes; 
woolen clothing with 
poncho or slicker to 
keep out the rain and 
wind; buckskin and 
woolen gloves; eight 
inch leather hunting 
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shoes and rubber hunting shoes with 
leather tops and leather taps on heels for 
wing calks; a few simple remedies includ- 
ing plenty of cathartic pills for the In- 
dians; rifle +.%ch cleaning outfit and 100 
cartridges; medium sized wing calks; two 
pairs of binoculars; duffle bag; tobacco, 
raisins and chocolate. 

Some comment upon this oufit is per- 
haps necessary. For the Cassiar trip the 
eiderdown sleeping robe is far superior 
to blankets or air beds. The former are 
heavy and <umbersome and the latter cold 
and require considerable labor in pumping 
them up if c2mps are frequently moved, as 
the case on a Cassiar hunt. In permanent 
camps where it is not cold the air bed is 
excellent. All woolen clothing is warm, 
not noisy in the timber, and comfortable. 
But wool will not exclude cold winds or 
heavy rains so a poncho or slicker is need- 
ed for that purpose. Hunting shoes should 
be as light as possible. There is only one 
rifle suitable for a big game hunt and it 
is that rifle in which the hunter has abso- 
lute confidence. I have no complaint of 
either the rifle used or the ammunition. 
When I missed it was my own fault. Two 
pairs of binoculars are advised, one for the 
guide and one for the hunter. They are 
in almost constant use. The Indians pre- 
fer a ten or twelve power glass in order 
to distinguish good trophies accurately, 
but for my own use I perfer the eight 
power because it is so light. Good tobac- 
co, raisins and chocolate cannot be pur- 
chased in Telegraph Creek so such articles 
should be brought in by the hunter. It is 
well to have a good supply of tobacco, for 
a camp that is out of tobacco is about as 
pleasant as a camp 
out of luck. 

The hunter’s _ li- 
cense is a part of his 
outfit and should be 
purchased from the 
Government Agent 
at Telegraph Creek. 
The fee for non- 
residents is One 
Hundred Dollars, 
and the license per- 
mits the hunter to 
hunt game birds, an- 
gle for fish, and kill 
the following big 
game native of Cas- 
siar: Two bull 
moose, three moun- 
tain goats, three cari- 
bou, and* two moun- 
tain rams of any one 
species, but not more 
than three rams in 
all: We did not care 
to kill the limit as 
we are opposed to 
the wanton destruc- 
tion of game. One each of moose, caribou 
and goat and two rams are enough for any 
sportsman. The better way is to get one 
good specimen of each. A big game tro- 
phy has no intrinsic value. It is something 
personal only to the hunter. We had am- 
ple opportunity to kill our legal limit of 
each kind of game, but because the law 
gives a limit is no reason the sportsman 
should take the limit. Only as to rams did 
I kill the limit, and neither my brother or 
James Blair killed their limit of them or 


of anything else, or cared to do so. Blair 
is one of the Montana pioneers and has 
probably killed more big game in his time 
than all the non-resident hunters visiting 
Cassiar this year have ever seen so he had 
no desire to kill anything and was princi- 
pally interested in looking over the coun- 
try. Too many hunters consider the li- 
cense as merely a permission to kill. It is 
far more than that. It gives them the 
right to enjoy the public domain, to camp, 
to pasture their horses, to use fire wood 
and to get sustenance. It gives rest and 
recreation to all upon equal terms. 
THE WEATHER 

IKEWISE the hunter wishes informa- 
.. tion as to the weather he will en- 

counter. I kept an accurate record of 
the temperature during September in the 
territory visited by our party. For the 
first eleven days there were extremes, it 
being frosty and cold in the mornings and 
evenings and quite warm at noon. The 
average was 31° in the morning, 82° at 
noon and 52° in the evening. These days 
were clear as the rains had not begun. 

On the twelfth a rain set in that con- 
tinued for four days, followed by snow and 
thereafter the weather was cloudy until the 
end of the month. The extremes of tem- 
perature were no longer felt, the weather 
being cooler during the middle of the day 
and at evening. The average for the morn- 
ings was 32°, at noon 48° and in the even- 
ings 30°. 

The altitude of course has much to do 
with temperature. As an illustration, on 
Shesley summit at 12:30 P. M., September 
twenty-ninth, at an altitude of 4,150 feet, 
the temperature was 36°. There was plenty 


Majestic glaciers impend high above the canyon of the Stikine 


of snow. At 2:00 P. M., at the base of 

the mountain, altitude 1,830 feet, the tem- 
perature was 49° and there was no snow. 

Telegraph Creek has an altitude of 530 

feet and it was much warmer thére than on 

the elevations back of the village. 
THE GUIDES 

ETTING along with the guides is a 

ie very simple problem if the hunter 

knows anything of the nature of 

the Indian and exercises common sense. 

These Indians are simply children in 
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education, training and reasoning power. 
The hunter is very unreasonable if he ex- 
pects perfection in them. They must be 
dealt with as children and praise of their 
efforts will stimulate them to their best ex- 
ertions. Their shortcomings may be easily 
corrected by shame and the threat to tell 
the facts to the outfitter and to the guides 
of other parties. They dread the derision 
of their own people. 

The hunter should always bear in miné 
that the Indian, from time immemorial, has 
made his livelihood by the chase. His skill 
in hunting is his greatest personal pride. 
The Kaiser can as well be instructed in 
the art of war as the Indian in hunting and, 
indeed, no greater offense can be given the 
Indian than to object to his method of 
stalking, to criticise his quickness of vision 
for game, or to refuse to kill an animal 
deemed by the Indian to be a good trophy 
upon the ground that it is a poor one. 
Should the Indian advise the killing of an 
animal the hunter does not wish the latter 
can, by the exercise of a little tact, get the 
Indian to say that it is not big enough 
and that they “will get better horn tomor- 
row.” The Indian can pay the white man 
no greater compliment than to say that he 
“hunts same as Indian.” 

The responsibility for the proper prepa- 
ration of trophies for mounting is the 
guide’s. Some guides are disposed to ne- 
glect this work, but the careful hunter will 
see that it is not neglected. The scalps 
should be promptly removed from the an- 
imal, fleshed out at once, washed in a 
stream if the hair is white and has been 
blood-stained, then thoroughly salted and 
rolled up. They should remain in a roll for 
at least two days and 
be turned over occa- 
sionally to let the salt 
work in well. Then 
they should be hung 
out daily in the open 
air until dry. Many 
guides show a ten- 
dency to shirk this 
part of their work,and 
leave their careless- 
ness to be remedied 
by the taxidermist, 
which, in many in- 
stances, is impossible. 
Some of the scalps 
brought in by other 
outfits were in a de- 
plorable condition, 
even decaying and the 
hair slipping. I saw 
one that had even not 
been salted, and it 
Was necessary for 
some hunting parties 
to leave their trophies 
at Wrangell to be put 
in proper condition, if 
that were possible, before sending them to 
the taxidermist. If a trophy is worth hav- 
ing it is worth taking care of. 

Upon the return journey the scalps 
should be sewed up in a burlap bag at 
Telegraph Creek and at Wrangell a car- 
penter employed to crate all trophies for 
transportation. .The necessary documents 
for the export of trophies, including the 
permit of the Government Agent to trans- 
port them, should be made out at Tele- 
graph Creek and exhibited at the bound- 
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ary. At Wrangell it is also necessary to 
secure documents from the United States 
Customs office. Our outfitter arranged all 
these details for us. That our trophies 
were properly cared for is shown by the 
letter of our taxidermist who writes: “We 
have examined every specimen carefully 
and find all in good condition.” 


Bic GAME Recorps oF CASSIAR 


HE sportsman hunts for recreation 

and the love of the chase, not for 

record heads. Yet he should know 
the records for the territory in which he 
hunts. The value of the trophy is not de- 
termined by its size alone, as the largest 
trophy may be inferior in everything ex- 
cept size. The record sheep head for Cas- 
siar in 1917 is not a handsome one because 
one horn is much shorter than the other. 
Again, the size of trophies varies in locali- 
ties. A good moose head in Wyoming 
would be a poor one in Cassiar and those 
of Kenai surpass Cassiar. 

The Government Agent at Telegraph 
Creek keeps a record of the largest tro- 
phies brought in annually by each hunter 
and the list following gives the largest 
measured since 1895: 

Caribou — Spread 5034, length 617%, 
points 24. Caribou—Spread 55, length 
541%, points 20. Sheep—Spread 30, length 
441%4, base 13%. Sheep—Spread 33%, 
length 43%, base 145. Moose—Spread 
633%, palms 40x13, points 32. Goat— 
Length 11%, base 6. 

A goat having horns 12 inches in length 
and a spread of 12 inches was killed by a 
hunter in Cassiar but not officially re- 
corded by the Government Agent. 
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NG GROUNDS OFCASSIAR-REACHED From TELEGRAPH CREEK. 


To THE Huntinc Grounps 


HERE are several different grounds 

in the vicinity of Telegraph Creek. 

The Shesley hunt is a trip of seven- 
ty-five miles to Shesley for sheep and 
grizzly and then on to Heart Mountain for 
moose and Level Mountain for caribou. 
On the Klappan hunt the outfit will go 
fifty to eighty miles for sheep and one 
hundred and twenty-five to one hundred 
and seventy-five miles for caribou and 
The Dease Lake hunt is excellent 


moose. 
for caribou but not good for sheep. It is 
a trip of over one hundred miles. To the 


Iskut summit is sixty or seventy miles and 
a good place for sheep and grizzly. The 
Burnham Circle makes a good hunt but it 
is a hard one. The hunter travels seventy 
miles to Klappan Crossing, crosses the 
Stikine, goes up the McBride River and 
returns by Dease Lake, a trip of about 
three hundred miles. We took the Nahlin 
hunt, which is about one hundred and 
thirty-five miles north of Telegraph Creek 
for sheep and is usually extended to Fox 
Mountain and Level Mountain for moose, 
and caribou, but as we secured ours in 
other territory it was not necessary to go 
there. It takes seven days of steady travel 
to reach the Nahlin hunting grounds. 

The various outfits from Telegraph 
Creek are distributed in different directions 
and there can be no possible interference 
of one party with another. 

Atlin has been mentioned as a favorable 
place at which to outfit for a hunt in Cas- 
siar because the hunter outfitting there 
would avoid the uncomfortable, and some- 
times long and dangerous trip up the Sti- 
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kine. But the only territories available 
to the hunter from Atlin are those of Nah- 
lin and Nakina and though there is a good 
road for about thirty-five miles south from 
Atlin towards Nahlin, nevertheless the 
hunter must use a pack train and the In- 
dian guides and travel over trails in order 
to reach the game fields. The trails be- 
yond the Atlin road are seldom used so 
are not maintained and are very’ difficult 
to travel. Telegraph Creek is the center 
at which nearly all the traffic for transpor- 
tation by pack train in Cassiar originates. 
These pack trains transport freight during 
the summer over several different trails 
but by autumn their work is done so the 
horses and packers are available to the 
hunters. Atlin is not a point at which any 
considerable traffic by pack transportation 
originates, so efficient pack outfits and 
guides cannot be secured there. Moreover, 
Telegraph Creek, as the map shows, is the 
hub of encircling game fields and Atlin is 
not. The certain way to have a successful 
hunt in Cassiar is to outfit at Telegraph 
Creek. The journey is too long and ex- 
pensive to justify experiments. 

A fifty day trip is the longest a hunter 
should take as it insures him getting out 
of the country before floating ice suspends 
navigation in the Stikine for power boats. 
If the trip is begun by the middle of 
August there is no need of being ice-bound. 
The trip to Wrangell in a small boat may 
be made after the ice begins to run but 
it costs about One Hundred and Fifty Dol- 
lars, and is attended with some risk. A 
trip by the gasoline boat never costs more 
than Twenty-five Dollars. 

(TO BE CONTINUED NEXT MONTH) 
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Clarence’s nice, new, shiny compass 
spoiled poor Dave’s whole evening. 


WHICH WAY DID 
You say is 
NORTH, DAVE? 


Clarence will now prove that Dave 


doesn’t know beans about direction. 
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eae LOST, DAVE ~ 
Pm GOIN? 6ACK 
To CAM fearon 


Lon 


Dave’s sure cure for a compass crank 
is to take him out and lose him. 


BOXING THE COMPASS IN THE BIG WOODS 


“NEWT” NEWKIRK REFLECTS UPON HIS OWN AND OTHERS’ EXPERIENCES IN THE 
WILD AND WOOLY FOREST WHEN THE BLUE END INSISTED ON POINTING SOUTH 


\ 

LD Dave, trapper, hunter, fisherman, 

able-bodied guide and wise beyond 

belief in the ways of the woods, was 
just finishing up the supper things. He 
gave a swipe or two across the camp table 
with a wet dish-cloth, then drawing back 
with it in his right hand, took careful aim 
at a nail behind the stove and let go. The 
clammy cloth missed the nail by six inches, 
clung to the logs a second, then dropped 
with a squash to the floor where it re- 
mained. 

“Huh,” says Dave as he joined me be- 
fore the fire, “I kin shoot straighter with 
a ‘thirty-thirty. Newt, lemme take your 
tobacker pouch a minnit—this meader-hay 
I’m smokin’ tastes jest like skunk-cabbage.” 
After Dave had got his old ripe briar 
gurgling until there was only one cylinder 
missing, our talk somehow or other turned 
on the value of a compass in the woods 

“Tf there’s anythin’,” begins old Dave, 
“gives me a worse pain than inflammatory 
roomytiz it’s some of these tenderfeet who 
comes up here into the tall timber with 
bright and shiny new compasses. I got a 
compass and a good one, but I don’t never 
carry it. Bein’ as I was borned in this neck 
o’ woods and have lived here man and boy 
for nigh on to fifty years, I don’t need it. 
‘ihe pint I make is that when a city sport 
hires me to guide him and blows into my 
camp carryin’ his rifle in one hand and his 
compass in t’other, I allus know him and 
me ain’t gonna hitch. I allus know he’s 
gonna pull that compass on me and dispoot 
my word about direction sooner or later—it 
never fails. 

“Last fall there was a feller drifted in 
here from Noo York by the name o’ Sey- 
mour—Clarence Seymour, and engages me 
to steer him around thru the woods for a 
cupple of weeks. From what he said I 
guess he was a big feller in the stock mar- 
ket at home, but here in the tall and uncut 
Clarence and me was just the same size. 
He said he wanted all my time to teach him 
what I know’d about the woods, so I en- 
gaged Bob Miller, an old lumber camp 
cook from the settlement to come in and 
take charge of the grub end. First night 
in camp Mister Seymour showed me his 
nice, new compass and [ begin to smell 
trouble. He said it was full-jewel’d and 
explain’d how we'd use it in case we got 
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lost. When I look’d around at Bob he was 
grinnin’—Bob knows what I think o’ com- 
pass cranks, 

“Next mornin’ Clarence and me started 
out for Big Bogan, five mile north, where 
I thort p’raps I could connect him with a 
bull moose. The sky was overcast and the 
air frosty, but the ground was bare. We 
worked soft all around that bogan, but 
there was no fresh moose sign. It was 
then about feed time so we set down on 
a log and tackled our lunch. After we'd 
finished that and lit our pipes, Mister Sey- 
mour says, ‘David, my good man, which 
direction is north, if I may ask?’ 

“‘Right there,’ says I, pointin’ straight 
ahead of me, which was due EAST! 
‘Thank you, David,’ says Clarence, puffin’ 
away at his briar. ‘You're jest as welcome 
as the flowers in May, Mister Seymour,’ 
says I. I know’d what his next move 
would be jest as well as if I hadn’t seen 
him make it out o’ the corner of my eye— 
I’ve been up agin a turrible big passel of 
these compass nuts and they all work 
alike. After a minnit when he thort I 
wasn’t lookin’ Clarence reached into his 
pocket and snuk out his compass on me. 
He held it down beside him, out o’ sight 
and jiggled it. After the needle had had 
time to come to rest he says, ‘Excoose me, 
David, my good man, but which direction 
did you say was north?’ ‘Jest the same as 
it was the first time,’ says I pointin’ due 


EAST agin. 
66 H-HA! crows Clarence like a 
A rooster, stickin’ his bootiful 
compass right under my: nose; 
‘This compass don’t seem to agree with 
you, my good man! _ Instid of pointin’ 
north, you pointed east. My compass is 
right, of course. David, you should always 
carry a compass—some of these days you'll 
get lost. S’pose your life depended on 
goin’ north and you went east! You ought 
to be more keerful, my good man.’ ‘Lemme 
have a look at that compass,’ says I ap- 
pearin’ to be interested. I held it stiddy 
and the needle, of course, pointed due 
north. ‘How much did you pay for this 
compass, Mister Seymour?’ says I. ‘Eight- 
fifty,’ says Clarence; ‘it’s the best compass 
made at any price.’ ‘That’s too durned 
bad,’ says I with a look of sorrer handin’ 


the compass back to him. ‘What’s too 
durned bad?’ says Clarence. ‘Why,’ says 
I, ‘it ain’t a square deal to charge a feller 
eight and a haff bucks for a compass what 
wont pint north.’ 

“Dave, says Clarence bristlin’ up, ‘do 
you mean to set there and tell me that 
straight in front of us is north? ‘I cer- 
tingly do,’ says I, ‘and the sooner you 
throw away that bum compass the sooner 
you wont get lost in the woods.” We 
argued with each other for nearly a hour, 
but I still held out that east was north. 
Clarence done everythin’ but call me a liar 
—and I’d ruther he had than call me ‘my 
good man.’ After this happen’d Clarence 
didn’t take much stock in what I thort 
about the pints o’ the compass. We had 
several dispoots that afternoon about which 
direction camp was and if I hadn’t had my 
way we'd never got there. Clarence carried 
his compass in his hand most of the time. 


66 EXT cupple o’ days Clarence and 
me rambled ’round over consid- 
erable territory. He kep’ on con- 

sultin’ his compass and arguin’ about direc- 

tion until blamed if he didn’t get my goat, 
horns, hide and hoofs. When he got so 
swel’d up that he thort he know’d twice 
as much as I did and begin to hint that he 
could take me out and lose me right where 

I’d been brung up, I felt somepin’ had to 

be done. 

“Now there ain’t only one cure for a 
feller like that, the remedy bein’ to take 
him out into the thick stuff and wind him 
up until he’s so gorramm’d befuddled he 
don’t know whether north is under his feet 
or up a tree. That night in my blankets 
I laid my plans. Next mornin’ when Bob 
put up our lunch, I told him we’d be gone 
all day and he needn’t expect us back until 
after dark. Then Clarence and me started. 

“For five mile southeast we poked along 
at a easy jog and then we plung’d into Big 
Injun Swamp. That swamp covers more’n 
a thousand acres and is flatter’n a pancake. 
After we’d twisted and circled and wal- 
ler’d around in that swamp for a cupple of 
hours I led Clarence out of it not morn’n 
haff a mile from where we went in. 
When we got into the open he stopped 
and look’d ’round, then he yank’d out that 
durned compass, jiggled it and says, ‘Oh, I 
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When Clarence found himself back .at 
the home camp he was amazed. 


see—wwe're on the opposite side of the 
swamp from where we went in!’ I didn’t 
say nothin’, but I giggled up. my sleeve— 
this was the first I know’d that little Clar- 
ence was beginnin’ to get twisted. 

“After we’d gobbled our snack we fol- 
ler’d a stream for two hours that took us 
north and at the edge of a bogan we come 
on the tracks of a big bull. The moose was 
headin’ the direction I wanted to go and 
we trailed him. I know’d unless the big 
feller had laid down he was a cupple of 
hours ahead of us. Without snow it was 
purty hard to foller him. Long about 4 
P. M., I see that Clarence was beginnin’ to 
get fidgety. He kep’ lookin’ at his compass 
a good deal and walk’d like as if there was 
a blister on his off heel as big as a quarter. 
Finally he says to me, kinda impatient: 


66Q. EE here, David, my good man, 
where do you think you're goin’ 
anyhow? ‘Who, me?’ says I in- 
nercent as a lamb; ‘why I’m follerin’ this 
moose. Why” ‘Do you realize what time 
it is? says Clarence. ‘Waal,’ says I, St I 
could see the sun I should say it might be 
somewheres around 4 o’clock in the after- 
noon” ‘It’s 4:15,’ says Clarence consultin’ 
his watch, ‘and the sun will be down in an 
hour. As it is we can’t hope to get back 
to camp before midnight!’ ‘My gosh,’ says 
I, ‘do you think it will take us that long?’ 
‘Sure it will? says Clarence; ‘we’re twelve 
mile from camp if we’re a inch.’ ‘Well, 
in that case, says I with my face full o’ 
gloom, ‘it would be ridicklus for us to 
try to reach camp tonight.’ ‘It would be 
more ridickluser, says Clarence, ‘for us to 
spend the night in this gawdforsaken hole 
without no grub nor shelter!’ ‘We got 
matches,’ says I. ‘Huh! We can’t eat 
matches!’ says Clarence, then he raves on: 
‘It seems to me that a licensed guide who 
knows his business ort to have more sense 
than to be twelve mile away from camp at 
nightfall! To tell you the truth, David, I 
think you’re lost and wont admit it.’ ‘Waal,’ 
says I with a sigh, ‘p’raps I am, but there’s 
one thing I do know and that is about two 
mile ahead is a old deserted lumber camp 
where we can spend the night.’ ‘No lum- 
ber shack for me,’ says Clarence, mad all 
over; ‘I’m goin’ back to camp!’ and 
shoulderin’ his rifle he starts back the way 
we'd come. 
“‘Allright, Mister Seymour,’ says I, ‘I 
wish you good luck—and say!’ Clarence 
halts and turns ’round. ‘Take my advice,’ 
I calls, ‘and throw away that compass—if 
you don’t you never will reach camp.’ After 
tellin’ me where he wish’d I go Clarence 
plung’d out o’ sight. I set down on a log 
and fill’d my pipe. I was countin’ big on 
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I have no patience with a buck that jumps 
like a jack bounces from a box. 





that last ace I’d play’d about the compass. 
If it didn’t win I’d haft to go pikin’ after 
the durn fool. Fifteen minnits pass’d and 
I was beginnin’ to get nervous when all of 
a suddint I heer’d the brush crackin’ and 
then little Clarence come bustin’ back. 
“‘Forget somepin’?? says I. ‘No,’ he 
snaps; ‘what are YOU waitin’ for?” ‘You,’ 
says I, knockin’ out my pipe; ‘come on, 


Mister Seymour—you'll find that old lum- - 


ber camp ain’t so bad after all.’ He foller’d 
me without a word. After it got dark we 
had to go slower. ‘Has your compass got 
a illoominated dial on it?’ says I fallin’ 
over a log. ‘No,’ says Clarence, bumpin’ 
into a tree, ‘why?’ ‘If it had,’ says I, ‘it 
would be a turrible big help to us in the 
dark.’ Clarence cussed somethin’ wicked! 

“Bye and bye I see a light shinin’ thru 
the trees ahead, but didn’t say nothin’, I 
was waitin’ for Clarence to see it and soon 
he did. ‘Why,’ says he with joy, ‘there’s 
a light in the old lumber camp!’ ‘By gosh, 
there is!’ says I pertendin’ to see it for the 
first time; ‘now that’s queer, ain’t it!’ ‘And 
smoke comin’ out of the chimney!’ says 
Clarence; ‘David, there must be somebody 
livin’ there!’ We both stopped and was 
sizin’ up the sitooation. ‘I wonder,’ says I, 
‘if they'd let a cupple of pore lost critters 
stay all night?’ ‘T’ll soon find out,’ says 
Clarence boltin’ ahead. I foller’d up quite 
close to the camp and peek’d out from be- 
hind a tree. Mister Seymour knocked at 
the door and presently a man open’d it and 
stood twixt us and the light. ‘Good even- 
in, sir,’ says Clarénce as meek as Moses; 
‘I want to know, sir, if me and my guide 
kin stay here overnight?’ 

“No, you can’t,’ says the man; ‘we don’t 
put up no hoboes here!’ and with that the 
man slamm’d the door right in his face. 


whipped pup and we stood there in 
the dark and cuss’d that man until 
no self-respectin’ snake would bite him! 
‘I wonder,’ says I at last, ‘if he’d let us 
sleep on the ground under that old horse- 
shed that’s open at both ends and ain’t got 
no roof on? ‘I would be willin’ to stand 
up again a tree all night,’ says Clarence, ‘if 
I only had a feed of that venison and 
bacon I smelt when he open’d the door.’ 
‘P’raps,’ says I cheerful, ‘he'll sell us some- 
pin’ to eat! Why don’t you try him agin, 
Mister Seymour—you have a more pleadin’ 
way than what I have.’ Clarence thort it 
over, then he steps up and knocks agin. 
“The same feller open’d the door and 
stood there with his back to the light. 
Clarence talk’d to him like a father, ex- 
plainin’ to him with tears in his voice that 
we was tired, hungry, lost and fifteen mile 


“ LARENCE come back to me like a 
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Dawg-gawn compasses that get hunters 
far from camp, then go wrong! 


from our camp. When Clareace got all 
thru the feller stepp’d back until the light 
fell on his face and says: 

“‘Where’s Dave, Mister Seymour?” 

“‘Migawd, Bob, it’s you!’ gasps Clarence 
jumpin’ into OUR camp and throwin’ his 
arms around OUR cook’s neck! 

“If you kiss me,’ hollers Bob in earnest, 
‘ll stab you with this bread-knife!’ Clar- 
ence broke away and with saggin’ jaw stood 
lookin’ around in a daze at the old familiar 
camp we'd left that mornin’ and which he 
thort was 15 miles away a minnit before. 
I still stood outside behind the tree. After 
puttin’ it over on Clarence like that I 
didn’t know whether I’d have to fight or 
footrace. Presently he comes to the door 
and hollers out: 

““Come on in David, my good man—I 
want to make you a present of my nice, 
new compass !’—and he did.” 

* * * * * * 

FTER this recital Old Dave knocked 
out his pipe and bunked.up for 
the night while, by the light of 

a candle, I wrote a few lines to the 
home-folks. Dave would mail it at the 
settlement next day whither he had 
to go for some supplies. This little 
hamlet at the end of the rails was about 
18 miles distant. Dave always took two 
days for the trip which would leave me 
alone over night. 

Next morning we tramped together out 
the old tote-road a couple of miles. Dave 
kept on villageward while I headed south 
for a big tract of burnt land which he said 
was a great hang-out for deer, altho I 
had never hunted it. He told me the edge 
of it was two miles due south. As we 
parted he called back with a chuckle, 
“Newt, that burnt land is a terrible good 
place to get lost in. Got your compass?” 
“Yep,” says I with a grin. I not only had 
my compass, but I used it on that south- 
ward jog. I wasn’t familiar enough with 
the country to have Dave’s contempt for a 
compass so I took an occasional squint. 

Sure enough I at last came to an inter- 
minable tract of land which had been 
burned over years before and had grown 
up to small stuff and brush head-high. 
Above the live growth reared the blackened 
stubs of spruce, pine and hemlock. The 
surface of this tract billowed in wide roll- 
ing ridges of gentle ascent. After I had 
penetrated half a mile into the burnt land 
it all looked alike on every hand. 

Then suddenly I jumped a beauty of a 
buck! Before I could line the sights on 
him he waved farewell with his white flag 
and was gone! After a few minutes he 
stopped and blew—twice. I knew he hadn’t 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 108) 
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AN OLD TIME BUFFALO HUNT WITH INDIANS 


STRIPPED TO THE WAIST AND RIDING LIKE CENTAURS, THE REDSKINS SURROUNDED 


cific Railway. 

Many buf- 
falo still 
roamed the 
prairies, al - 
though al - 
ready they 
were fast dis- 
appearing asa 
result of the 
shameful and 
relentless 
warfare 
waged against 
them by large 
outfits oo f 
buffalo hunt- 
ers who were 
destroying 
them by thou- 
sands for 
their hides 
alone. The 
summer hides 
sold accord- 
ing to weight 
for from $1.20 
to $1.80 each; 
and _ these 
when tanned 
were used 
principally in 
the manufac- 
ture of Gov- 
ernment mail 
bags and car- 
riage tops. A 
well equipped 
outfit co m - 
prised one 
hunter, sever- 
al skinners, a 
team and 
driver to haul the skins to the temporary 
camp, a man to peg out the hides and, when 
dry and fleshed, to press them by means 
of a rude but effective baling press into 
compact bundles ready for shipment. There 
was a team to haul the hides to the railway 
station and to bring back supplies; and a 
man to cook for the outfit. 

The hunter thoroughly understood the 
nature and peculiarities of the buffalo. If 
no cover was available, he could crawl upon 
a herd from the leeward on the open prai- 
rie. Removing his hat he crept towards 
them, watching closely. The moment any 
buffalo looked at him he flattened out and 
lay perfectly still. Even if the herd was 
lying down there were usually several on 
foot who seemed as if on guard and upon 
these the approaching hunter concentrated 
his attention. After gazing upon him fix- 
edly for some time and seeing no move- 
ment; their curiosity subsided and they re- 
sumed grazing. The moment they dropped 
their heads the hunter rapidly crawled 
towards them until again observed, when 
the same tactics were repeated until he 





N 1873 I was the Agent at Buffalo Sta- 
tion, a little frontier office in western 
Kansas, on the line of the Kansas Pa- 


THE HERDS OF BUFFALO AND SLAUGHTERED THEM WITH BOWS AND ARROWS 


By W. A. STERNBERG 





A group of plainsmen and buffalo hunters of the good old days 


until he was certain of killing the one he 
had ascertained to be the leader. This done 
he waited until the buffalo stopped moving 
about. Often they did not seem to notice 
the shot, or perhaps they might look for a 
moment. Then he would drop another one. 
Had he shown himself or fired quickly he 
would have stampeded the herd, but by 
shooting slowly he secured what was called 
a “stand,” and in a single stand as many 
as forty buffalo have been killed before the 
herd finally moved off. The hunter’s only 
work was to shoot; he received big wages 
and of course was a skilled marksman. 
The herd would generally run several 
miles; the hunter would follow and after 
giving them time to quiet down would pur- 
sue the same tactics. I have known skill- 
ful hunters to kill as many as go in a day. 

When one remembers that there were 
hundreds of such outfits scattered through 
the buffalo country one ceases to wonder 
that the countless thousands that roamed 
the plains were annihilated in a few years. 

Early in the month of November I was 
somewhat startled at seeing a large band of 








finally got within easy killing distance. 
The hunter almost invariably used the 
Sharps rifle, calibre 50/90. He did not fire 





Indians approaching from the north; there 
was no one at the station but the section 
men, myself and Jim Thompson, who ran 
the_ section 
boarding 
house. The 
Indians 
proved to be 
peaceful 
Omaha In - 
dians, under 
the leadership 
of their chief, 
“Big Elk,” on 
their annual 
buffalo hunt. 
I think the 
whole tribe 
was there, ex- 
cept possibly 
a few old and 
decrepit mem- 
bers left be- 
hind. They 
went into 
camp a short 
distance south 
of the station 
and it was an 
interest ing 


sight to see 
with what 
skill and 
speed the 
women placed 
the tepee 
poles and 


covered them 
with their 
hide or can- 
vas covering; 
a noisy vil- 
lage spring- 
* ing up like 
magic where 
a short hour 
before was naught but the bare plains. 


HE Indians hunt buffalo in their own 
7. peculiar way. They establish their 

camp in the buffalo country; the 
Chief designates men to act as scouts and 
while most of the men are loafing and 
horses resting in camp it is the business of 
the scouts to scour the surrounding coun- 
try, locate the buffalo and ascertain the 
lay of the ground and how best to sur- 
round them without being noticed. 

There were about 800 horses in the 
camp but only a few were trained buffalo 
ponies, speedy enough to outrun the swift- 
est buffalo. These buffalo ponies had the 
tips of their ears slit to designate them, so 
that in the darkest night if an emergency 
arose’ the Indians could quickly pick out 
the speediest horses by feeling their ears. 

For several days the scouts failed to 
locate buffalo and in the meantime I had 
gotten on friendly terms with Big Elk, and 
his sub-chief, “Yellow Smoke,” and a very 
intelligent young Indian named Frank La 
Fleche,, who spoke excellent English, 
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having been educated at the Agency. 

On the morning of the fourth day the 
camp was thrown into a state of excite- 
ment by the appearance of one of the 
scouts who, although a long distance from 
camp, by riding his horse in a certain man- 
ner conveyed to them the intelligence that 
he had located buffalo. The headman in a 
powerful voice was shouting orders; some 
men mounted and dashed away to drive 
in the horse herd, while others rushed 
around getting their equipment ready and 
by the time the scout had arrived 70 well 
mounted Indians were ready to start. At 
the very first, Big Elk had sent me word 
to be ready if I wished to go with them, 
and I lost no time in saddling “Doc”—dear 
old Doc, for nine years my constant com- 
panion and one of the fleetest horses on 
the plains. In a few minutes we had 
started and for nearly 12 miles kept up a 
steady gallop. The horses were soon in a 
lather of sweat, but the Indians showed 
them no mercy, which surprised me as I 
knew a sharp fierce run was yet to follow. 
After crossing the Saline River and going 
far up the opposite slope nearly to the 
table-land midway between the Saline and 
South Fork of the Solomon River we sud- 
denly drew rein and dismounted, and while 
Big Elk and the scout rode off, the Indians 
flinging themselves on the ground drew 
from arrow quivers at their backs, their 
long-stemmed red-clay pipes, and seemed 
to take great satisfaction in inhaling deeply 
and exhaling the smoke through the nose. 
The horses after getting their breath were 
permitted to graze. 


I took occasion to notice their various 
arms. Most of them still used the bow 
and arrow, a few had Spencer rifles simi- 
lar to those used by U. S. Cavalry at that 
time; a few, in addition to bows and ar- 
rows, carried the old fashioned cap and 
ball Colts Dragoon pistols, while two of 
them had long barrel muzzle-loading Ken- 
tucky squirrel rifles. The arrows had one 
uniform groove along the shaft to desig- 
nate the tribe, while each family had its 
particular tepee groove; these grooved ar- 
rows not only showed to which tepee the 
game belonged, but made a channel for 
the blood to flow along freely. 


I'TER an absence of about an hour 

Big Elk returned and following his 

instructions the men rapidly mounted 
and departed, some going westward and 
some to the east while Big Elk and the re- 
mainder, including myself, remained where 
we were. After what seemed to me an 
interminable wait we suddenly saw a col- 
umn of smoke shoot up to the north almost 
directly opposite us, followed immediately 
by similar ones to the east and west of us. 
Big Elk had collected a few handfuls of 
dry sage brush which he ignited and with 
a deft and peculiar twist of his blanket 
made a funnel which sent the thick smoke 
skyward in a straight column; then care- 
fully stamping out the fire, the order to 
mount was given. 

As we neared the plateau the Indians 
spread out fan-shaped to the right and left 
and as we came over the crest of the divide 
we saw the buffalo quietly lying down 
about a mile away; at the same moment, 
Indians could be seen closing in from 
every direction, racing their horses at top 
speed. The startled buffalo knew not 
which way to turn for escape, and indeed 
for them there was no escape. 
ment each buffalo was tearing across the 
plain in a mad dash for life, but there was 
an Indian for each buffalo, in fact there 
were 70 Indians and only 65 buffalo. 

Cody’s Wild-West show could not begin 
to offer the wild excitement that prevailed 
for the next half hour; it was simply glo- 
rious. Frank La Fleche, mounted on a 
magnificent rangy American horse, was the 
hero of the chase and killed five of the 
buffalo. It was a wonderful sight to see 
the Indians stripped to the waist and rid- 
ing like centaurs, guiding their horses by 
their knees and the bending of their bod- 
ies, allowing free action of the arms to 
use the bow. They shot their arrows with 
such force that missing a bone it would 
go entirely through the body. For close 
range I think these arrows were as effec- 
tive as the Colts pistol which was the white 
man’s chosen weapon for shooting buffalo 
from horseback. 

The run over, the Indians gathered to- 
gether, laughing and ‘chattering in great 
Spirits, to my surprise sucha a attention 


In a mo-, 
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whatever to the dead buffalo, which was 
soon explained; it was for the women to 
attend to saving meat and hides, and soon 
a large number of them arrived from camp, 
many of their ponies dragging travois on 
which to carry the spoils of the hunt. The 
travois were made from tent poles fastened 
on either side the pony like buggy-thills, 
except that one end drags upon the ground; 
just back of the pony’s legs cross pieces 
are fastened between the travois poles and 
a lace work of rawhide thongs made, on 
which rests the load. I have seen expert 
butchers skinning cattle at slaughter houses 
but have never seen the work of the Indian 
squaws surpassed in this direction They 
used a knife that had a thick blade, per- 
fectly flat on one side and with a beveled 
edge on the other which greatly lessened 
the risk of cutting the hide. They had 
provided themselves with large quantities 
of small wooden pegs and as soon as the 
hides were stripped off small -holes were 
cut around the edges. and the hide was 
pegged to the ground stretched out to its 
fullest extent. Fleshing hoes were then 
used to remove all flesh and indeed the 
thickness of the skin of the olds: animals 
was considerably reduced. After ihe hides 
were dried they were tied into compact 
bundles for transportation. 


HE white buffalo hunters wasted all 

the meat except the small amount 

they ate. The Indians saved every- 
thing; they cut the meat into long strips 
which were exposed to the sun and quickly 
cured. The whites call this “jerked beef.” 
It was a staple article of diet. 

Every particle cf the sinew was saved 
for thread and bow-strings. The Indians 
returned to camp later in the afternoon, 
but the squaws did not return until they 
had cured and baled all the meat and hides, 
which occupied them several days. The 
Indians maintained their camp at Buffalo 
station for nearly a month and killed a 
good many buffalo, but I was only privi- 
leged to accompany them on their first hunt. 

[Francois La Fleche, no longer a young 
buffalo hunter, has of late years been con- 
nected with the Indian service and now 
resides in Washington, D. C.—Eprrors.] 


Once possessors of the prairies, today the bison exists only in a few protected herds 
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A WINTER HUNT AMID PALM AND CYPRESS 


QUAIL, TURKEYS, DUCKS AND ’GATORS IN THE WILDEST AND GAMIEST SPOT 
IN ALL FLORIDA FILL HUNTERS WITH THE JOY OF FOREST AND PRAIRIE 


OR years I had dreamed about it. I 

had pictured my old dogs, Robin 

Hood and Lem, pointing staunchly 
among the palmettoes, roading game 
among the prairie grasses where Bob 
White crouched in luscious coveys, re- 
trieving duck and snipe among the tus- 
socks of the Everglades, and trailing tur- 
key where the orchids blossomed among the 
palms in midwinter....I had dreamed 
for years, as I sat before the fire on Win- 
ter nights with the gale snoring through 
the chimney tops, and Robin Hood twitch- 
ing in sleep as he trailed some dream bird 
to its lair... and now, at last it seemed 
really coming my way! 

Maps, tourists’ agencies, railroad adver- 
tisements, silent-lipped old hunters—all of 
them I had besieged with this one ques- 
tion: “Where can I find the wildest and 
gamiest spot in all Florida? I want to 
camp among the palms and oranges, on the 
edge of a hunter’s Paradise.” And at last, 
a close-lipped veteran of many trails said 
to me, “Go down to ——.” 

That is all I could get out of him, and 
that bit only by a solemn promise to tell no 
one else. So, after a careful search to 
check up possible overstatements, I decided 
that spot, whispered by the old veteran, 
was about as near it as I could hope to get. 
So the tickets were bought, the dogs sent 
off in a roomy crate, ammunition and sup- 
plies expressed with the tent, and I settled 
down to wait and work till the fateful day 
dawned when I was to go ahead, and, if 
conditions were as hoped, telegraph back 
to my old friend Cummings, the veteran 
of many a good game trail, to join me in 
“No Name.” The day came on faster 
than I thought, for I was busy right up 
to the last minute, with barely time to jump 
in the waiting auto and make the night 
express seven miles away. 

The fun began right from the first. All 
afternoon the snow had been falling in 
large flakes, and now, as we turned on the 
searchlights and opened the throttle, we 
were plowing through a snoring winter gale, 


By THOMAS TRAVIS 


with bare time to make the night express 
at its first stop out of New York. On pins 
and needles I made that ride. Once we got 
lost among the winding roads; again we 
were held up by snowbound traffic. But at 
last we rolled into the station with three 
minutes to the good, just time to wave 
good-bye, just time to see the baggage 
safely aboard—and climb on the dark- 
ened sleeper, trembling,—that is no exag- 
geration, trembling even yet lest a tele- 
gram should stop me at the last second, 
with news of some unavoidable business 
complication that would drag me back. 

But when the conductor gave the signal 
and the train gathered headway, I threw 
myself on the empty seat of the sleeper, 
peered out in the driving snow, and heaved 
a huge sigh of relief. . .. Let them call me 
back now if they could—for I could not 
receive any messages whatever, and the 
night express was gliding by the station 
lights, gathering speed, puffing, then hum- 
ming, and finally flying through the winter 
gale. ... To the land of Palms and our 
Winter camp in NO NAME. 

No use going to bed that night. My 
hands were still trembling and my heart 
jumping with every snort of the engine. 
Evidently winter traffic wasn’t very strong 
on that night express for I had the sleeper 
almost to myself. - With face glued to the 
window: I watched hour after hour, till 
somewhere just below Washington we ran 
out of the snow into rain and dark. Then, 
forward in the smoker, I sat, till at last 
sleep began to touch me and I went to bed, 
only to find that I was not sleepy any 
more. So stretched at ease, I lay and 
watched the dark flash by till the first 
streaks of a red and golden dawn lit up 
the land of pines and log cabins some- 
where South*of the Great Dismal Swamp. 


LL that day sere fields of cotton 
stalks ran by, little villages of cab- 
ins, little towns of a flat land crowd- 
ed with pine forests slid behind us. And 
just as dusk was creeping out to cover the 


land, came the first glimpse of what I had 
come to see, the first hint merely,—a tiny 
cypress swamp whose flanks were dotted 
with palmettoes, above which the buzzards, 
those amazing fliers, wheeled. ... Then 
dark again, with Jacksonville our next 
stop. Then on in the midnight till at last 
we drew up at the small way-station on 
the East Coast, from where I was to take 
the “Jo-a-ree Train” into the camp. It 
was all coming out as I had dreamed— 
the start in a snoring storm, the end—in 
the land of palms. 


OW the Jo-a-ree is a log train that 
starts when it gets a load, and takes 
passengers only as a concession. They 

can hang on the baggage, or ride on the 
logs, or they walk, just as conditions de- 
mand ... and that is the only way in. 
Also the Jo-a-ree runs not on time but on 
eternity. So I set me to wait, in the soft, 
balmy night, for Jo-a-ree. 

Then it came—not the train, but the 
dawn of my first tropic day with all the 
mystery and color of a tropic opera scene 
beyond the footlights. You will excuse 
the enthusiasm, for this was my first 
glimpse of it, and it was one of my 
dreams coming true. First a faint light 
in the east. Then the red rim of the sun. 
Then a chorus of mocking birds and red- 
birds; and at last, the full red orb of the 
sun lit up a dream land of palmettoes and 
palms. Along came Jo-a-ree, and we 
puffed away to the glowing west, through 
pines and palms, over streams and through 
swamps, anon rattling past palm and orange 
groves, till at last, the camp of “No-Name’”’ 
appeared, and we were there—the very end 
of the track. 

Even as I jumped from a train a flock 
of curlew flew over, and a covey of quail 
scurried into the thicket. The game was 
here, without doubt. A couple of days’ 
scouting proved it beyond peradventure. I 
located a big flock of curlew, several flocks 
of plover, half a dozen coveys of quail, and 
last, but of which you shall hear anon,— 
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myriads of duck which flew over a certain 
range every night just after sundown. I 
sent my telegram off at once, and three 
days later Cummings, the veteran of many 
trails, came to join me there. 


E were up long before dawn, and 
our rising bell was a huge negro 
banging on a worn out buzz saw, 
for we were in a turpentine and log camp. 
Then, after a leisurely and good breakfast, 
we started out with the three dogs, Robin 
Hood, Lem, and Lee, the first of them a 
liver-and-white pointer; the second an 
orange-and-white setter, and the third, Lee, 
a Belding — three 
fine dogs indeed. 
Through the dawn 
we walked, with 
the redbirds sing- 
ing, with a thou- 
sand field and for- 
est voices heard 
up north only in 
Summer. Along 
the edge of the 
prairiewe 
tramped, and soon 
the fun com- 
menced. Lem 
pointed, Lee 
backed, and Robin, 
ranging far off 
hunted on. We 
were in our first 
covey of quail. 
Slowly the dogs 
crept up till right 
in a palmetto 
thicket they came 


to a quivering 
stand, while we 
walked = slowly 


through them, nerves tingling, guns ready 
for the rise of the first bird. But there 
was not any first. They rose in twos and 
threes, whir-r-r, whir-r-r-r!—Oh, you 
know the music of it—and “Pow” went 
Cumming’s gun, then “Bang,” again. Of 
course I did not wait to see what he had, 
for just then up rose mine, right beneath 
my feet and there came my first doubles 
on quail, “Bang,——bang!” just like that. 
One half minute of the hunter’s supreme 
joy, and the dogs sent in—‘Fetch Dead.” 
... Nosing among the palmettoes Lem 
came in with one. . . . Then another, and 
Lee with another. We had three to bag 
sure enough, and the covey marked down. 

Now here is a point the Veteran gave 
me: Don’t rush right after your covey. 
They drop and squat—a dog cannot lo- 
cate them until they begin to move about 
a bit. So the thing to do is, light your 
pipe, sit down a bit, and then go on for 
the next event. Which we did, as per 
schedule. 

And while we sat smoking beneath the 
palms, with the buzzards wheeling over- 
head in the blue sky, and the dogs held in 
at our knees, we discussed the first event. 
We had two cocks and a hen, the veteran 
pointing out that the cock quail has white 
where the hen has yellow. Also we dis- 
cussed the confusing rise of a covey of 
quail. In spite of the fact that we had 


sworn to keep cool, that thundering whirr 
of the covey made our nerves jump; and 
the criss-crossing of the birds, some this 
way, some that, made us aim at one, only 
to see what appeared a better shot, and 
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end by getting the worst of all. We laid 
plans for the next rise—shoot quickly at 
the first shot, but make sure of him, then 
if there is another in sight try for him. 
Do not be anxious to make doubles, make 
sure of one, then take another if you can. 

So, feeling fully prepared this time, we 
sent the dogs on. -They took up the trail 
in a clump of palmettoes, roading care- 
fully. From the palmettos the dogs 
trailed through a marshy tract. Those 
birds were running ahead of the dogs. It 
was pretty work on the part of Lem and 
Lee, but the birds never stopped. Creep- 
ing between the dogs as they roaded, we 





Slowly the dogs crept up and came to a quivering stand 


came to thickets of tall bushes, and here, 
from time to time, a bird would flush, fly 
for twenty feet or so, and land again, all 
so swiftly and all so under cover that 
never a shot could we get. 

So I went ahead while Cummings fol- 
lowed them with the dogs. But the birds 
never came through. Just as soon as the 
bush thinned out, the quail turned, till at 
last, despairing of ever getting them up 
in this swamp and scrub, we went on. 
Here was a factor we had not counted 
on—the hiding and running ability of Bob 
White in these Florida swamps. 

There seemed to be plenty of birds, for 
we had not gone more than five- hundred 
yards along the edge of the prairie before 
the dogs pointed again. And this time, 
we got betwen the birds and the thickets 
lining the swamps, the idea being to drive 
the covey toward open country when they 
flushed. But again, Bob White had a card 
up his sleeve, for, as we stepped ahead of 
the dogs, up got the covey with a whirr 
and scurry, like an explosion of shrapnel. 
And they went in all directions. Alas for 
nicely laid plans! We shot two barrels 
each and got one bird. Let me tell you 
about that one bird —and here I want it 
understood, I write the exact and accurate 
truth, with the desire to see if any of you 
old veterans who read this may have had 
a similar experience. 


SAY the covey got up and we fired, 
Cummings first, and next, myself. 
Both those first shots were misses as 
far as we could see, but a few steps on 
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the dogs pointed again, and up got a sin- 
zle bird. I shot and Cummings shot al 
most together. The bird went down in an 
open space, a little plot of thin, dried grass 
among some sparse pines. There was ab- 
solutely no doubt about it. The feathers 
flew, and we saw the bird strike the 
ground. 

Taking our time we sent the dogs on 
to retrieve. Lee went in, picked up the 
bird, which was wounded, and which flut- 
tered out of Lee’s mouth. She immediate- 
ly picked it up again, and again it flut- 
tered out. For the third time she took it 
in her mouth, only to have it go again. 
Each time the bird 
fluttered perhaps- 
two feet before 
the dog got it 
again, th e n—— 
THAT BIRD 
JUST DISAP- 
PEARED! 

I say, that quail 
disappeared... That 
is the only way I 
can describe it. 
Lee quested 
around and could 
not find it again. 
Lem sniffed over 
every foot of the 
place and could 
not get the bird. 


And both those 
dogs were good 
retrievers. 

Now do. not 


get the idea that 
here was a hole or 
a thicket. You 
could put an 
orange down any- 
where in that little grass plot, and see it a 
hundred feet away. You could see the 
feathers scattered where the bird fluttered- 
Also, the Veteran and I went over every 
foot of the ground carefully. We took 
forked sticks and raked over the whole 
plot. Then, thoroughly interested, we di- 
vided the plot off in sections with a rope, 
moving the rope as we exhausted every 
foot between the segments of it. And still 
no quail! Then Cummings suggested that 
we call off the dogs and go away, to give 
the bird a chance to move and let out 
scent. So we filled a pipe, smoked it, and 
searched again, with no results. 

“You go off and hunt awhile in sight,” 
said I, “and then when I call you, come 
back.” Which Cummings did, I mean- 
while eating oranges and resting within 
twenty-five feet of where I felt sure the 
bird was. It was more than half an hour 
before I called the Veteran, and when he 
came up, he held in his dog and I mine for 
a time. Then we sent Lem in to “Fetch 
Dead.” He went right along, picked up 
the bird and brought it to us—a thorough- 
ly live bird only slightly wounded. Now 
how do you explain that? When I tell 
you that for over an hour two men and 
two dogs combed a spot of grass about 
twenty by forty feet—thin grass which 
could not hide a shoe or an orange—and 
never found that bird we knew was there, 
and proved was there by finding it as 
stated above, I tell the simple fact. How 
do you explain it? For that matter, we 
had dogs that will road a single quail or 

‘ (CONTINUED ON PAGE II5) 
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ON THE SNIPE BARS AT UNCLE JAKEY’S 


MANY VARIETIES OF SNIPE, PLENTIFUL FIFTY YEARS AGO, ARE NOW EXTERMINATED 





IFTY years ago on “Squan Beach” on 
the site of the present town of Man- 
toloking, stood a weather beaten, slop- 
ing roofed house, with a broad porch on 
the south and west sides; a dilapidated barn 
and other out buildings were near, while a 
few paces to the west, was a small wharf 
or landing place. Lapped by the limpid 
waters of the beautiful Barnegat, in a 
small garden south of the house, a stunted 
cedar tree was standing.* A tall flag 
pole stood by the road side, while on 
wooden racks some fish nets were drying. 
This was the modest hostelry of Uncle 
Jakey Herbert, or “Harbor,” as the bay 
men called him. This remote spot was an- 
nually visited by those who were “wise” 
for there was a reason. A short distance 
south of the house, were two broad 
“draws,” about a quarter of a mile apart, 
where during some great storm, the sea 
had broken through the sand hills, carrying 
thousands of tons of sand into the bay, 
forming broad “bars,” on which, during 
the southern migration in late August, 
if you struck weather conditions right, 
could be enjoyed the best snipe shooting 
to be had on the Jersey coast. 

At the close of a hot day, in the last 
week in August, 1869, coming down the 
beach from the head of the bay, were 
a beautiful mis-matched span of horses, 
a milk white and jet black pair, drawing 
a solidly build “buggy” wagon. In the 
buggy were seated a-very tall man about 
sixty years of age, with a grizzled fringe 
of whiskers a Roman nose, and keen 
gray eyes; beside him sat a tall “sapling” 
of a boy, about seventeen years old. 
This pair had driven some forty miles 
since early morning, and were the writer 
of this sketch, and his Uncle William. 

Uncle had been sick for a long time 
with “fever and ague.” He was trying 
this trip to break it, and had persuaded 
my father to let me accompany him, much 
to my delight. As we neared our journey’s 
end, Uncle said, “Neil, I believe we are 
going to have good shooting. I think the 
wind is coming in south, or southwest; if 
it does, it will bring on a flight.” 

The sun had set behind the distant pines, 
and the shades of the summer night were 
falling, when we drew up before the house. 
“Uncle Jakey’ came forth, and was duly 
introduced to me by Uncle William. I can 
see him yet. A slightly built, stoop-shoul- 
dered man, with a watery eye, thin dark 
hair, slightly grey and curling at the ends, 
with a fringe of grey whiskers, and gold 
rings in his ears. He was modest and re- 
tiring, with a hesitating manner, anxious 
to please, and always going to perform 
some important duty in the near future. 
He lived to be over ninety years old. 

The beautiful span of horses were well 
rubbed down, fed and prepared for the 
night, after which we repaired to the 
house, where I was introduced to Uncle 





* This tree can still be seen on the lawn 
of one of Mantoloking’s cottages. . 


AND SUMMER COTTAGES NOW STAND WHERE STOOD THE “BOUGH HOUSE” BLINDS 
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Jakey’s wife, “Aunt Debby,” her two 
daughters, Mary and Emily, and two sons, 
Demorest and Abner. Aunt Debby, I had 
been told, had the reputation of being a 
good cook, and the delicious supper we sat 
down to that evening fully sustained it. 
After supper Uncle Jakey and I, with a 
lantern, climbed into the wagon house loft, 
and brought down the barrel of snipe de- 
coys, that Uncle William left here from 
year to year. These we quickly over- 
hauled, and made ready for the morrow, 
then to bed, to dream of long lines of 
whistling snipe coming to the decoys. I 
was up at the break of day the following 
morning, but Uncle William had passed a 
bad night, and did not feel well enough 
for shooting, so placing half of the decoys 
in a basket, with a hatchet and my powder 
and shot flasks, with my ten bore muzzle 
loader in my hand, I departed for the 
lower bar, which I reached before sun 





A good specimen of its kind 


rise. There was the remains of an old 
blind of the year before on the bar, with 
a good seat still standing. With my 
hatchet, I hastily cut some bayberry bushes, 
and in a short time had my “Bough 
House,” as they were called, ready for 
business. The decoys were then hurriedly 
placed at the water’s edge, in front of the 
“Bough House.” Stepping inside the blind; 
I picked up my gun, and placing caps on 
the nipples, snapped them to see if the 
tubes were clear, then carefully loading 
with four drams of powder, and one and a 
quarter ounces of number eight shot, I was 
ready for whatever fortune might send me. 


N those days, there was no draining of 
| the meadows in mosquito extermination, 

and the number of them was astonishing. 
You could not move through the grass or 
bushes without their rising in clouds and 
at the house, if the wind were west, 
“smudges” must be lighted every evening 
to give the guests protection; but on the 
bars after you had killed off those that had 
followed you, one could sit in comfort all 
day without suffering any annoyance. 

As the sun rose above the ocean horizon 






like a polished ball of brass, the bank 
swallows began to fly in countless thou- 
sands; it was always interesting to watch 


their evolutions. Great numbers of terns 
and summer gulls were whirling over the 
bars, their discordant voices mingling with 
the twittering of the swallows, when sud- 
denly to my ears came the shrill whistle 
of a summer yellow leg, or “yelper.” It 
took me some time to locate him among 
the multitudes of swallows, but answering 
my call he decoyed beautifully, and as he 
poised in the air beforg alighting, made an 
easy mark and came tumbling down at the 
report of the gun. Again a whistle but of 
a deeper note, and looking north, I saw 
two large birds coming; one of them came 
over the decoys, the other and larger of 
the two kept off. Taking the nearest one, 
I killed it with the first barrel and then 
swung quickly on the other. At the report 
it opened wide its long bill and with a 
shrill scream, came whirling down with a 
broken wing and went bouncing over the 
bar with me in swift pursuit. When the 
wounded bird was finally captured it 
proved to be a very large “Sickle Bill 
Curlew,” the other a curlew of one of 
the smaller varieties. 

Shortly after this a “whisp” of do- 
witchers came over the decoys, leaving 
five of their number behind, and. then I 
saw a basket hoisted to the top of the 
flag pole, which was the signal for break- 
fast to all the roving shooters. 

At the breakfast table I made the ac- 
quaintance of a dozen or more boarders, 
mostly from Philadelphia, who became 
much interested in our shooting and who 
later enjoyed the fruits of it, served in 
Aunt Debby’s famous style. After break- 
fast I returned to the blind, leaving Uncle 
William in an easy chair on the porch, 
where he could watch the snipe bars. 

In those days there were countless 
numbers of small snipe, sand pipers, etc. 
They would alight on the bars, sometimes 
fifty or more in a flock. It was very in- 
teresting to watch them feeding, they 
seemed so serious about it. They were 
very nimble and fleet of foot and darting 
here and there, would. soon cover every 
foot of feeding ground on the bar, then 
take wing for “fields and pastures new.” 

Shortly after my return to the blind, I 
had a shot at some of the smaller snipe, 
and then while my gun was empty, with 
a great chorus of whistling, down the 
“draw” from the sea behind me came the 
largest flock of willett I ever saw come to 
the decoys, over a hundred of them. The 
air was filled -with them. They lit among 
my decoys, and all over the bar, some 
within ten feet of where I sat with an 
empty gun. They immediately began run- 
ning and feeding, excepting those close by 
me, who eyed me curiously, while I sat 
like a statue. I did not know what to do. 
After waiting a few moments, I began 
very slowly to load my gun. I got the 
powder in all right, but at the “squeak” 
of the first wad going down, those near the 
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blind took wing, and in a moment all were 
in the air. I frantically tried to finish my 
loading. Twice they circled around me, 
whistling all the while, and then just as I 
got the wads on my shot charges, they 
swung up in the wind to leave. Hastily 


thrusting a cap on one nipple, I raised the 


gun and fired, but they were too far away 
and one lone bird was all that fell, and 
thus I lost the best chance I have ever had 
in my life for a big shot at willett. 

I felt pretty blue over my “fiasco” with 
the willett, but the wind was freshening 
from the southwest, and it soon became 
evident that a flight was on. Flock after 
flock would appear in the north and swiftly 
wing their way down the beach. Most of 
the large birds kept well out over the bay, 
seeming to know the danger of the bars, 
but occasionally some would come to the 
decoys. As I sat enjoying this great mov- 


ing picture of bird life, a single large bird ‘ 


came from the direction of the house and 
with a mellow whistle, coming in over 
the decoys, pitched down among them. I 
determined to give him a chance for his 
life, so rising, waited for him to take 
wing, killing him quickly as he did so. 
When I walked out to pick him up I found 
a snipe unknown to me, a large brown bird 
with a straight bill, looking somewhat like 
a gigantic woodcock. Uncle William could 
not tell me the name of it. 

Some time after this, I saw a flock of 
birds coming down the beach. At first 
I thought they were ducks, but as they 
drew nearer I saw they were snipe. Seven 
of them, at my call, set their wings and 
decoyed beautifully; as I rose to shoot 
they lined up well. 
barrel and one to the second. The remain- 
ing three birds made a long circle, and then 
with me whistling all the time, came over 
me again from behind. I had been hur- 
riedly reloading, and as they came over had 
one barrel ready. When I rose to shoot I 
noticed there were but two birds, one of 
which I killed, the survivor with many 
shrill whistles taking a hurried departure. 
I now gathered the birds and found a great 
surprise., Of the five gathered, two were 
the ordinary “Jack Curlew” and three had 
their bills turned up instead of down, 
otherwise they looked just the same. As 
I sat looking at them, it occurred to me 
that seven birds had come to me and only 
one had gone away. Where was the other 
one? I stood up and looked over the bar 
but no bird was in sight, and then glancing 
down, there within three feet of the back 
of the blind, with outstretched wings, lay 
the missing one. It had evilently received 


its death wound in the first round, and 
following its mates had died in the air be- 
This last bird was another sur- 


hind me. 


Three fell to the first - 


prise. It was entirely different from the 
other five. It looked like a cross between 
a willett and curlew, but had a bar, or 
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Responding to the call to breakfast 


band of white feathers around its tail. 
Uncle William pronounced this to be a 
“Ring tailed Marlin,” and those with the 
up-turned bills “Marlin.” 

When I went in to lunch I had a mag- 
nificent string of snipe and was much 
elated with my success. The afternoon, 
however, did not bring such good results, 
but I had a glorious day’s sport. The ex- 
act number killed I cannot now recall, but 
it must have been nearly one hundred 
head, made up of members of nearly every 
variety of large snipe known on the At- 
lantic Coast. Uncle enjoyed my success. 


HE next morning saw me again in the 
blind; and still the flight was on, with 
the snipe still winging their way 

towards the distant tropics. Again I had 
splendid shooting. This morning Demo- 
rest decided he would not hoist the signal 
for breakfast, but would rather come and 
tell’ me, and incidentally help gather the 
birds if I should shoot any. Soon after he 
had joined me a flock of willett came to 
the decoys and several were killed. My 
hands were wet when I began loading my 
gun after the dead birds were-brought in, 
and as I sat on the bench in the blind 
with the gun across my knees to put on 
the caps, I saw that Demorest was direct- 
ly in line with the muzzle. Quite sharply 
I said, “Demorest, you should never stand 
in front of a gun like that; supposing the 
hammer should slip from my thumb, where 





The flat, low-lying marshes afforded excellent cover and feeding-ground for countless thousands of snipe 
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would you be?” He stepped back and at 
that moment the hammer did slip from 
my wet thumb, and “bang” went the gun, 
blowing a hole through the blind exactly 
where the boy had stood but an instant be- 
fore. The “Angel of Death” had stooped 
so near that I could hear the rustle of his 
sable wings. The horror and shock of the 
averted tragedy nauseated me and I was 
very sick for several minutes. After I 
had recovered a little, I laid my gun on 
the beach, and walked over to the sea 
where I sat for a long time to regain my 
composure. I had no desire for breakfast. 
I-was very shaky for the remainder of the 
day, and did but little shooting, and that 
very poorly. While walking back from the 
beach, I noticed several peculiar markings 
in the sand, as if a rope had been dragged 
across from sand hill to sand hill. Getting 
my gun, I followed one of these trails to 
where it ended under a wisp of dead grass. 
I turned this over with the gun’ muzzle 
and exposed to view a coiled snake, which 
hissed at me viciously, spreading its broad 
head in a very angry manner. It was an 
Adder, and a charge of shot finished its 
career. I had discovered a new amuse- 
ment, and as snakes were very numerous 
on the beach in those days, I trailed and 
killed many a one in later years to pass 
the time when the snipe were not flying. 

On the morning of the third day, Uncle 
William announced his intention of trying 
the shooting and occupied the upper bar 
but a short distance from the house, while 
I returned to my old stand. The flight 
was waning but we still had good sport. 
One shot of the morning stands out in bold 
relief in my memory. Thirteen willett 
came to my deceys; of these I knocked 
down five with my first two shots. Some 
of these were wing broken and ran over 
the bar whistling loudly; these attracted 
the attention of the remainder of the flock, 
and they sailed around me time after time, 
until I had reloaded, when I killed three 
more. The remaining five birds then flew 
up the shore to Uncle William, and de- 
coying nicely, he killed three with his two 
shots. The last two snipe then turned to 
come back to me, one hard hit, some dis- 
tance behind the other. By using the ut- 
most haste I had my gun loaded and one 
cap on when the leading bird passed over 
my decoys. With a quick “snap” shot I 
brought this one down, and grasping an- 
other cap, placed it on the nipple, just as 
the last one was passing out of range. 
Covering this bird with great care, I had 
the satisfaction of seeing it collapse at the 
report, stone dead, at about sixty yards, 
thus making a clean score between us of 
the flock of thirteen fine willett. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE I21) 
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ORNING brought sunshine and good 

fishing and a dozen different vari- 

eties of true sportsmanship, but 
there was to be a rather sad conclusion 
to the day. 

Immediately after breakfast—and it 
DID include fried fish—another observa- 
tion, with field glasses, made from the top 
of the tall tree, indicated that Catlow’s 
earlier glimpse was not without founda- 
tion. To the Northwest there was indica- 
tion of open water—deep water—water 
over which the boat might be taken with- 
out those time-consuming interruptions. 

The boat itself was put in apple-pie 
order for a long, hard drive, and by eight 
o’clock they had rounded the island and 
were following what promised to be an 
excellent lead toward the interior. 

Lunch was “served” in the middle of a 
saw-grass wilderness, and then they were 
at it again. But what Mr. King had se- 
cretly suspected, came true. The Observa- 
tion Tree “sounding” was treacherous. At 
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By W. LIVINGSTON LARNED 


four in the afternoon, they were almost 
completely surrounded by dry, desolate 
sloughs and runways, through which no 
boat could possibly go. And the night of 
the “unlucky 13th” was spent in the little 
craft—under blankets and tarpaulins, with 
the incessant murmuring of the shallow 
water always in their ears. 

Extracts from Mr. King’s diary will now 
be found interesting, covering, as they do, 
a period of discouragement and disappoint- 
ment, second only to the perilous week on 
the Western side of the ’Glades—a week 
of horror! 

Feb. 14th. 

“All day long we have circled and 
doubled on our tracks and sought’ the 
slightest encouragement in a territory of 
shallow water and mud-ridden sloughs. It 
seems past belief that, almost within hear- 
ing of Miami’s church bells, we should 
thus face absolute helplessness. My faith 
in my own knowledge of the area is be- 
ginning to weaken. Is it possible that 


It was to survey this property that Mr. King went into the Everglades 
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the canal has accomplished all THIS! 

“We have tried no less than fifty times 
today to locate a satisfactory and navi- 
gable passage. Always it is the same+— 
always the coming up against everlasting 
barriers of dry and withered saw-grass, 
or the deadly monotony of mud. 

“IT am proud of the boys. They are 
showing the sort of stuff heroes are made 
of. Never a complaint from them. Never 
the slightest indication of even being bored 
by this endless paddling and poling and 
soundings. For the most part, they whistle 
or sing. Catlow has the patience of a saint. 
He will climb out of the boat, and, up to 
his knees in mud, push, tug, yank and 
pull like a little Trojan. If it were only 
a dozen times it would not matter. But 
we are ALWAYS in trouble, it seems to 
me. I am sick of the sound of the sloughs 
grinding against the bottom of the craft. 
If this keeps on, the ’Glades will be an- 
other Sahara in another year. The boys 
are willing to look upon it as a ‘lark’ I 
am afraid I lack some of their optimism. 
It is beginning to look as if we must try 
and find the dredges again and make a 
fresh start. The thought is unbearable. 
John speared a Garfish at noon. I warned 
them against the experiment, but they 
skinned it and tried to fry it for a luncheon 
delicacy. I tried not to smile, as they had 
their first mouth-full and then very quietly 
tossed the remainder overboard. Thou- 
sands of minnows whipped up from no- 
where, for these scraps—the shallow water 
fairly scethed with them. But there has 
been little opportunity to fish up to now. 
Nothing short of a Garfish would care to 
take up quarters in these despicable chan- 
nels. Another night in the boat—not even 
a myrtle island in sight. We will surely 
do something desperate to-morrow.” 

Feb. 15th. 
“A splendid breakfast! I gave the boys 


more than their allotment. It seemed hu- 
manitarian. The sun did not break through 
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the low, threatening clouds until eleven, 
and from six on we floundered more or 
less. Having accidentally poled into a 
passage of very familiar aspect, we soon 
discovered that it was one we had tra- 
versed on our first day out from the canal. 
“I was reconciled to return to Engineer 
Hallows and frankly admit we were 
balked. I dreaded only one thing—the sar- 
castic grin of that red-faced dredge cap- 
tain. He'll suggest that Jardon should 
have sent along an Indian guide. 
“NOON. Hold a bit! My boy made a 
suggestion. He pointed out a passage— 
one we had thought little of on our way 
through. ‘Why not try that, Father? 
he said. I shook my head. Then I thought 
better of it. We poled in and continued 
for some thousand yards. It was leading 
us behind a hummock—and it was this de- 
ceptive hummock that had fooled me. We 
might well have passed the place a hun- 
dred times without accepting it as the solu- 
tion of our problem. Plenty of water— 
‘and clear water at that. Quite the best 
passage we have encountered anywhere. 
A pleasure to pole the boat. In a calm 
moment, we could hear the shriek of the 
dredge whistles. It was as if Hallows or 
the red-faced dredger knew of our wan- 
derings and was chiding us with an extra 
spurt of steam. That canal siren was like 
a mocking laugh. We sat looking at one 
another, shame-facedly. For three hours 
we poled and paddled, and occasionally, 
when the wind was in the right direction, 
we could hear, faintly, indistinctly, the 
grinding, complaining claws of the dredge 
dipper, as it gnawed into the limestone, 
far, far away. The passage was bearing 
us in the general direction of the Central 
Slough—quite remote from the scene of 
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our three-day wandering. A pleasure and 
a joy to navigate. Water easily one foot 


deep—and more—and such opalescent 
water! Almost a lake, so wide is the 
passage. The boys have difficulty in at- 


tending to business. Fish—fish—fish—a 
Wonderland of the finny tribe! Looking 
over the sides of the boat, we can see them 
in the greatest variety—big mouth bass, 
fresh water chub, sunfish, swarms of 
shimmering minnows, crawfish, the irre- 
pressible gar, and, now and again, terra- 
pins and box-turtles. The passage water- 
way is like a great aquarium and we may 
look down into it with equal ease. 
“Overhead and noisily active amongst the 
bay thickets and myrtle islands, there are 
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“Covered with Sweet Bay and Cocoa Palms, with monster 
ferns plumed under foot beneath them” 


rnal sameness of saw grass areas 


teal, big blue heron and queer long- 
legged, long-billed aquatic freaks, piping 
in shrill tones, every time they are dis- 
turbed. Catlow landed a beauty of a six- 
pound bass. John has a string of sunfish. 
But they were even more interested in 
shooting snakes. Necessary for me to 
stop them. Water moccasins are in their 
element here. They slide silently down 
from the bay ledges through the weeds 
and grass, into the clear water. Every log 
crawls and wriggles with some sort of 
reptile! We could see them actually play- 
ing in the shallows—like children. 

“There are many low hummocks. Here 
the soil is rich and dark and aromatic, with 
the crumbling mold of centuries. Struck 
camp under some friendly bays at five 
o'clock. We are all happy once more. My 
reckonings show that we are not more 
than sixteen miles from the Property. That 
would be as the crow flies. Those lateral 
ridges and the possibility of dead sloughs 
make nothing certain in the matter of 
mileage, however. 

“Left the boys on the island to make 
things snug, and went reconnoitering in 
the boat. Wanted to make double sure of 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE ITO) 
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THE COVERS OF A FLY BOOK 


AMONG THE FLANNEL PAGES, STUDDED WITH FLIES OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 
LIE HAPPY MEMORIES OF BY-GONE DAYS ON TROUT AND SALMON WATERS 


Here a glint and there a gleam 
Like an old song thru’ a dream.” 

An old book it was, tattered and faded 
and withal showing plain upon its shabby 
surface the ravages of time and the evi- 
dences of wear and tear, but its pages are 
full of happy memories of by-gone days, 
and recollection stirs as I open the old 
book and turn over the flannel pages, cov- 
ered and studded with flies of all descrip- 
tions, from the tiny midge to the big Red 
Ibis and the great Silver Doctors. 

And as I gaze upon them I noticed one 
in particular—a faded Jenny Lind—its 
bright blue and red colors now but the 
shadow of its former brightness; and as 
I look, the dreary little Western town with 
its wide expanse of unending monotonous 
prairie vanishes from sight and in its stead 
comes a brighter vision of a charming trout 
stream in far away Acadie—a moorland 
stream winding its peaceful way through 
the tall meadow grass bordering its edges, 
—at other times running through park-like 
groves of birches and poplars, where the 
thrush twitters to its mate and the ruffed 
grouse sends forth his muffled roll call like 
the beat of a 
distant drum. 

Here the 
lovely trailing 
Arbutus with 
its pink and 
white blossoms 
peeps out from 
amongthe 
greenery, the 
delicate pink of 
some clusters 
contrasting viv- 
idly with the 
waxy white- 
ness of others. 
Here and there 
trailing vines 
with curious 
little red ber- 
ries are seen, 
while checker- 
berries glow 
among the 
shadows, and 
the graceful green tassels of the lion’s-paw 
trail around over the soft carpet. 

Amid these surroundings, over mossy 
stones the brook murmurs, sometimes al- 
most losing itself and its music among 
the stones and then again gurgling forth 
with renewed energy and ambition. 

Again the stream widens to a little pool, 
alderhedged, where often a trout jumps or 
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Veterans that have “done their bit ” 


merely ripples the silver surface for an 
instant. Farther up, the stream broadens 
to a larger still-water fringed with wild 
grasses, wherein the little wild ducks play 
and the blue heron pursues the shiners. 
Here in the deeper places the large trout 
abound and as twilight shadows fall, the 
ripples that tell of their presence can be 
seen everywhere. They favoured the 
Jenny Lind: here above all other flies and 
many a gleaming brook trout came to net 


on the old fly, now moth eaten and long 
ago relegated to the past. But the vision 
fades away and I am at my desk again. 

A Montreal lies before me, its purple 
wings sadly awry and twisted, and the 
scene changes to a wilderness lake far re- 
moved from civilization, with marshy bor- 
ders and wild meadows extending back a 
little, until the big woods come and edge 


The flannel pages of the old fly book are equal to any emergency 


the little lake around like the setting of 
some rare jewel in dark, rich enamel. 

Lily pads cover the greater part of it, 
and as the wayward wind playfully ripples 
over, they rise up in grotesque shapes and 
figures rising and falling as the wind lists. 
Then all is calm and tranquil again. The 
white water lily raises its head with its 
encircling crown of golden stamens above 
the water and here and there its yellow 
counterpart is seen. Silence reigns su- 
preme except for the splashing of an occa- 
sional muskrat or the quacking of the wild 
ducks, the deep bass of the older birds 
answered by the shrill treble of the young. 

Out in the middle, where the lily pads 
no longer hold sway, lie the big trout and 
as the calm of evening descends ripple after 
ripple appears varied ever and anon by the 
splashing of a large one. Here we found 
right royal sport, and fishing from the 
tiny boat we took many a splendid trout, 
and always the Montreal was the fly most 
favored by these princes of the water. 

As I picture this little lake at twilight it 
stands out in memory as one of the most 
beautiful I have ever seen in a country 
abounding in lakes—a lake where the sur- 

roundings have 
never been 
marred by man 
—given over 
to the wild 
things that 
love the silent 
places). But 
here the vision 
vanishes again. 


HE sight 

of a wee 

midge 
brings back 
vividly another 
picture to me— 
that of a tiny 
pool hidden 
away in the 
deep spruce 
woods as if 
Nature was 
loath to reveal 
its presence, 
alder fringed on one side and bounded by 
a meadow on the other. 

Here the birds were always singing. The 
sweet call of the white-throated thrush 
calling to “Sweet Canada—Canada—Cana- 
da” but voiced the sentiments of his list- 
eners. Little yellow birds flitted about the 
alders and the chatter of red squirrels 
came clearly to us from near by trees. 
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Memories of a well-filled creel 


Moreover the little pool swarmed with 
trout and they would rise right eagerly to 
the tiny midge or the small brown hackle. 

Wondrous strings of speckled beauties 
we would bring back from this favoured 
spot to the envy of less fortunate anglers. 
But again the scene changes. 


N old Silver Doctor, much disar- 
A ranged and frayed, lies on the flannel 
before me and I see again in mem- 
ory’s eye a glorious salmon stream far 


away in the wilds of Newfoundland. I see 
the river rushing onward to the sea, with 
high wooded hills towering in the back- 
ground, scarred in many places by deep 
trails, which the Caribou have made in 
their migrations across the island. In the 
foreground are the guides pushing the ca- 
noes up stream with long steel shod poles. 

Well do I remember the rush of that 
noble salmon as he dashes after the fly, 
and, as he feels the prick of the hook 
hurls himself again and again into the air 
and around and around the pool, while the 
rod bends like a thing of life and the reel 
shrieks as the pressure comes and the line 
goes hissing out. Salmon against green- 
heart—so the struggle goes on with not 
much to choose between the two. Then 
the final flurry—the last wild dash—he is 
safely landed upon the gaff, while the In- 
dian grins approval and all nature seems 
to smile,—my first salmon! 

This but the forerunner of many others 
as we pursue our way up stream. The 
canoe forging ahead against the swift cur- 
rent at every stroke of the paddle as we 
penetrate the net-work of waters that in- 
terlace this winderness, into far away 
parts where few travellers have been, but 
abruptly the picture is blotted out and I 
turn to the old book for the last time. 

Here on the last page among a con- 
fusion of flies of many colors I see 
an old familiar one—a red _ Ibis—its 
bright colors gone, its gorgeous crimson 
wings and hackles faded and withered, and 


once more the scene changes and I am back 
again in the land of Evangeline. 

Once more I see the beautiful Ocean 
Runns, an ever changing panorama of 
scenic beauty from its source until it 
rushes into the sea and the fresh wave 
mingles with the briny. 

Here in the upper reaches of the river 
have we spent many a never-to-be-forgot- 
ten day in pursuit of the speckled. trout, 
exploring, watching its ever changing 
moods, glad to be alive. Now we see the 
river in one place rushing like a brown 
torrent through the thick spruce woods, 
silently and swiftly as if anxious to meet 
its destiny. 

In other places calm and still, where the 
placid waters seem to rest for a while in 
quiet content before entering on their dash 
to the ocean. 

One place in particular will always linger 
in my memory as a beauty spot indeed. 
Here with alders and dark spruces mir- 
rored on its quiet surface, its waters sel- 
dom disturbed save by the lazy dash of a 
trout, the limpid waters glide slowly on- 
ward ocean bound. 

All nature seems at peace. The chatter 
of the kingfisher alone breaks the silence 
and a magic spell seems to linger over the 
spot—the spell of the beauty of Nature 
and of the fitness of everything. 

Farther down, the stream flows for a 
spell through barren land where rocky 
hills rear themselves above the surround- 
ing country and huge rocks lie scattered 
around in strange positions as though 
giants had been at play. Onward still it 
hurries through meadows of laurel, sweet 
fern, pink “lamb poison” and thickets of 
white Labrador tea. Then through impen- 
etrable alder thickets, where the star flow- 


The pool swarmed with trout 
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Under the pines and hemlocks 


ers are seen. Tall green ferns wave in the 
summer breeze. Here and there on drier 
ground a delicate perfume fills the air and 
on looking for the cause we see the dainty 
twin-flowers, tiny pink bells glowing a 
deeper hue of pink inside, creations of the 
wilderness moulded with exquisite taste. 

There may be some quaint legend con- 
nected with the twin-flowers; its name of 
“twin-sisters” still obtains among the chil- 
dren in the woodland districts where it 
grows and ‘sheds its sweetness. Surely 
few odors of the tropics are more seduc- 
tive than that which emanates from these 
modest pink bells. The fragrance hangs 
like a blanket of scent over the course of 
the stream for several yards. 

Yet farther the stream broadens to a lake 
and rests awhile, but soon it is hurrying on 
again. Swift and swifter it glides thru’ 
the thick spruce and the “dark’ning pines” 
until at length, like a hound unleashed, its 
journey done— 

“Foam flakes toss’t on a torrent brown 

It meets old Ocean’s shore.” 

And here the scene changes—the vision 
dies away ; I close up the old book and with 
a sigh of regret take up the thread of life. 

The winter snow lies over three feet 
deep among the spruces and the alder 


swamp is now a glittering expanse, its 


white smoothness broken only here and 
there by protruding tops which brushed my 
shoulders as I forced my way through 
them last summer; the rivers are silent 
threads of crystal, save where a fringe of 
ice at the banks gives way beneath the 
strain of rising or falling waters; the lake, 
a soundless floor except for the deep 
boom of an opening “wrinkle” as the ice 
expands, invites my feet to wander over 
the surface where I floated in my tiny 
boat. But winter fishing holds little charm 
for me, and with restrained impatience I 
await the coming of spring when my old 
fly-book and I will again take to the open 
road with memory for a guide. 
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HOW TO MAKE THE ANGLER’S BEST FLIES 


THE SECOND PAPER ON THE SIMPLE AND FASCINATING ART OF CONSTRUCTING FLIES 


WHICH TIME AND 





EFORE leaving this subject of fly- 
tying materials, we will illustrate a 
pike scale in its natural shape, and 
indicate by the dotted lines how to cut and 
trim it. with scissors for use as a pair of 
wings—later tying directions being confined 
to feather wings. And by superimposing 
one scale upon another, you may make 
double wings. Cut away the 

outer two-thirds of the central 

part, but leave a bit projecting 

from the angle between the 

wings at the root of the scale to 

bind onto the back of the hook 

shank in order to fasten them with greater 
security. ‘The winding-thread passes over 
this little tag and the shank and behind 
and under the wings; two or three turns 
of the thread are taken also over the 
point of the wing = V, in front of the 
wings. The scale is shown exact size. 

We will also note .here that Emerson 
Hough expatiates on the killing qualities 
of the bucktail-fy, for trout—and big ones 
—in high and discolored water. He says 
it seems to work anywhere, and that in 
the Arctic Circle, three thousand feet 
above the country where he first saw it 
used, the contrivance kept the camp in 
trout and grayling for weeks. It does 
not look like any insect in the world, and 
the ruder and coarser the fly the more suc- 
cessful it seems. 

He ties it on hooks much larger than 
the size appropriate for the ordinary arti- 
ficials in a given .locality and the color 
does not seem to make much difference. 
Sometimes he makes the body of the deer 
hair with “wings” fashioned by bending 
the hair back at the neck. Again, the body 
and wings are made separately. He rather 
favors a body of the white hair with wings 
of mixed gray and white or brown and 
white. Or the body may be of herl; but 
he thinks the fly of all deer hair is better. 
There is no hackle “except by accident,” 
and the wings are never set upright but 
are kept low. The important point about 
the wings is not to crop the hair; deer hair 
does not mat down in the water, but 
spreads out, and it is this life-like crawl of 
the long hairs as they move through the 
water that constitutes the deadliest quality 
of the bucktail-fly. This fly is most effec- 
tual when “pulled up or across stream in 
a series of short jerks, a foot or more at 
once, then letting it drop back just a little.” 

Bass flies may be said to be big trout 
flies, though there are some special pat- 
terns, some are made with cork bodies to 
float them, and though larger ones than 
are necessary are often used. A smaller 
variety is needed than is found useful in 
trout fishing. Numbers 4, 5, and 6 will do 
nicely for general work, notwithstanding 
that large bass are not infrequently caught 
at night on flies as gigantic as any ever 
used for salmon, fished wet. Hair from a 


deer’s tail (bucktail-fly) or that of the fox 
is a component part of some of the most 
killing of bass patterns, and, in addition, 


By GEORGE PARKER HOLDEN, M. D. 


the following are widely popular: Red 
Ibis, Parmacheene Belle, Dark Montreal, 
Royal Coachman, Jock Scott, Silver Doc- 
tor, Grizzly King, Professor, Ferguson, 
Lord Baltimore, Gov. Alford, Col. Fuller, 
Babcock, Butcher. In the subsequent de- 
scriptions of the patterns of the most com- 
monly used trout flies, these ten are not 
listed : 

(Note.—When the tail—caudal stylets— 
of an artificial fly is not specifically noted 
.as being made of hackle, it may consist of 
delicate strips of some other feather and 
usually coarser than hackle-fibers. ) 

Jock Scott (much diversified): Wings, 
mixture of yellow mottled and gray mot- 
tled, with scarlet and yellow mid-strips 
outside, and jungle-cock and blue shoul- 
ders; Body, anterior half black, outer half 
yellow with black tip, and whole ribbed 





An effective bass bucktail-fly 


with white silk; Legs, mixed black and 
black and brown mottled hackle; Tail, 
yellow with scarlet root. 

Fercuson (diversified pattern): Wings, 
mottled brown and black (turkey) with 
mid-strip of yellow outside; Body, yel- 
low ribbed with silver tinsel, and black 
herl head; Legs, light green hackle, some- 
times tied palmer; Tail, scarlet and yel- 
low, with peacock sometimes. 

Lorp BattimoreE: Wings, black with jun- 
gle cock shoulders; Body, orange ribbed 
with black silk; Legs and Tail, black. 

Gov. A rorp (diversified pattern) : 
Wings, drab (front, or uppermost, third of 
each wing) with cinnamon under-wing; 
Body (corpulent, or moth), brown herl; 
Legs, brown hackle with black root; Tail, 
scarlet. Or Wings, front half black, pos- 
terior half brown; Body, green herl; Legs, 
brown hackle; Tail, scarlet. 

Cot. FuLLER: Wings, yellow with scarlet 
shoulders; Body, yellow ribbed with silver 
tinsel, and black herl head; Legs, yellow 
hackle; Tail, black. 

Bascock: Wings, yellow with outer 
black mid-strip; Body, scarlet ribbed with 
yellow silk, and black herl head; Legs, 
black hackle; Tail, black and yellow fibers. 

ButcHer (three patterns): Body, scar- 


MANY TESTS HAVE SHOWN TO BE PISCATORIAL FAVORITES 






let ribbed with yellow; Legs, yellow 
green mottled; Tail, scarlet hackle; this 
called Light Butcher May-fly. With Body, 
scarlet ribbed with red brown; Legs, gray 
mottled; Tail, brown hackle; this pattern 
called Dark Butcher May. With Body. 
green herl; Legs, scarlet hackle wound 
palmer; the pattern is called Scarlet 
Butcher. (Hackle on all the Butchers is 
very long and bushy.) 

Gne special pattern personally known to 
the writer to have been used with much 
success, has: Wings, extra long and set 
upright, of white deer-tail with gray mot- 
tled (wood-duck) or gray shoulders; Body, 
white or yellow chenille ribbed with scar- 
let; Legs, white. (deer-tail) ; Tail, scarlet. 

Scarlet, white, yellow, brown, and black 
flies are notably good colorations in bass 
lures of this class, and their efficiency is 
enhanced by the addition*of a small spoon 
(spinner-fly) attached in front of the head, 
and by a thin strip of pork-rind, about 
one and one-quarter inches long, fastened 
in the bend of the hook. 


LY-FISHING for bass is, as a rule, 
less available and less successful than 

for trout; and salmon fishing is re- 
stricted to the few who can afford it, most 
of the productive salmon waters either be- 
ing preserved or necessitating a long jour- 
ney in order to reach them. Ofttimes both 
is the case. Salmon flies are like unto 
nothing in the air above or waters be- 
neath; they are frankly “fancy” creations, 
and so much diversified that there is no 
absolute standard for any of the patterns. 
Hooks—tThe angler’s fishhooks are made 
in various styles, according to the weight 
of the steel wire and the particular form 
of the bend employed, and are thus named 
Sproat, Sneck, Limerick, etc. They are also 
made either eyed or snelled, the latter hav- 
ing a short looped length of silkworm-gut 
bound onto the eyeless shank; though 
some makers are putting out eyed hooks 
fitted with snells. The fly-tyer will buy his 
hooks loose, and advantageously in packets 
of a hundred. Eyed hooks, fastening di- 
rectly to the leader, are preferable for 
making flies because a well-made fly will 
outwear its gut attachment. The author 
is one who prefers those with eyes turned 
down, to the upturned-eye pattern, believ- 
ing that a more direct pull is thus assured. 
Some hooks, Sneck for example, have the 
point deflected to one side; others, as the 
Sproat and Limerick, have the point in 
the same plane as that of the shank, and 
when laid upon their side on a flat surface 
they will touch it throughout their whole 
length. For dry flies we prefer this style. 
A floating-fly hook should have no un- 
necessary weight, consequently it should 
be made of wire as light as consistent with 
the required strength. All these desirable 
qualifications are fulfilled in the hook 
known as the Pennell down-eyed Lim- 
erick, and the most useful sizes of these 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE I14) 
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A HOME-MADE ROD UNDER TWO OUNCES 


LIGHTER TACKLE DOES NOT NECESSARILY MEAN FEWER FISH, BUT IT DOES 
MEAN THAT THE ANGLER MUST SUBSTITUTE FINESSE FOR MUSCLE IN THE GAME 


By EDWIN T. WHIFFEN 
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The reel is inserted in the forward slot and held in place by thrusting in the key 


HE demand for lighter and ever 

lighter tackle is a hopeful sign in 

the angling horizon. Contrary to 
common opinion, this tendency does not 
necessarily mean fewer fish; it does mean 
greater skill in their capture, however. It 
means that the angler approaches more 
nearly to an equality of conditions with his 
prey, and must substitute finesse for 
muscle in the game. Any such tendency is 
welcome, as it indicates refinement and 
civilization in sport. 

With such an idea in mind, although I 
have a split bamboo, which I made twenty- 
three years ago and which is still as good 
as ever, I subjoin a description of two 
rods recently made, the one fly, the other 
bait-casting, 

The fly rod is seven feet, three inches 
in length over all; its weight, with handle, 
one and one-half ounces. It is practically 
unbreakable by the antics of any ordinary 
fish. I have run the line through the 
guides, had my son play fish, and struck 
and yanked, until the rod bent to the 
handle; and, when the strain was released, 
the rod came back, straight as ever. 

The material con- 
sists of six strips Of peepee 
Japanese bamboo, | 
taken from an old | 
porch screen—weath- 
ered and _ weather- 
beaten, until hard as 
bone. Each strip was 
carefully tested at 
one end. If it broke 
with difficulty, and 
with a long splinter- 
ing fracture, it was 
taken; any, not com- 
ing up to this stand- 
ard, was rejected. 

The strips are 
slightly over six feet 
long. The diameter 
measurements are: at 
the butt, where fitted - 
into handle, 5-32 of 
an inch; half-way up, 
3-32 of an inch; at 
the extreme tip, 2-32 
of an inch. The taper 
is true from butt to 
tip, following quite 
closely the grain of 
the bamboo. It is 
practically an eight 
or an eight and a 
half foot rod, with 


the butt eliminated; length is decreased, 
but action is not lost, as in most rods 
there is a foot, or a foot and a half, of 
the lower part of the butt which is too 
heavy and stiff to have much pliancy. 
The guides are what I pride myself on 
especially—aluminum, with crystal agate 
centers. They are extremely light, cheap, 
easily made, equal to agate in action, 
handsome, and, unlike German silver, non- 
tarnishable. Herewith I  subjoin the 
method of making them, feeling that many 
another angler likes to experiment, and 
make as much of his outfit as possible. 
For ten cents, at the toy shop, you can 
buy a box of “kindergarten beads,” hun- 
dreds of them, in all sizes. One variety is 
dark agate in color, with white center, the 
kind to use. With a file, or on a grind- 
stone, reduce them to the desired thinness, 
and round off the outer sharp edges. Some 
pieces of aluminum, wire and sheet, are 
the material for encircling and protecting 
the bead center. Select your beads of de- 
creasing sizes for the successively smaller 
standing guides toward the tip. Most rod 
makers think they have done something 
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1—Flat portion of aluminum; 2—edges rolled to receive bead; 3—bead enfolded, 
ready for boring; 4—shanks split, ready to bend; 5—finished guide; 6—first step 
in making tip guide; 7—tip guide, ready for boring; 8—finished tip guide 


wonderful, if the rods have a first and tip 
agate guide. This method enables you to 
equip your rod entirely in this manner, to 
its increased beauty and efficiency, at a 
cost not to exceed twenty cents. And 
then you have almost an unlimited supply 
for more, whenever you need them. 


E begin with the tip guide. Take a 
piece of aluminum wire, two inches 
long, and having a diameter of, say, 

four .or five thirty-seconds of an inch. 
Hammer one end, until you have a flat- 
tened round portion, about the thickness 
of heavy cardboard for a visiting card, as 
shown in the picture. 

On this lay the bead which you have 
prepared for the center of the guide. With 
sharp scissors, carefully trim the edges of 
the flattened portion, leaving plenty of 
room for folding the edge over on the 
bead center. 

Remove the bead, and, with a pair of 
small, light pincers carefully work the 

. . 
edges of the flattened part up until the 
bead will just nicely slip inside and fit. 
Now carefully work the edge, which you 

have just raised, 
down over the bead, 
until it is securely in 
place, with a_ solid 
back of aluminum on 
one side, and a ring 
of aluminum on the 
other. This is most 
delicate; but, if you 
work carefully, it can 
be done without 
cracking the bead. 
Now turn the pros- 
pective guide with the 
aluminum back up- 
permost. With a 
small, sharp - pointed 
knife blade, carefully 
drill a hole through 
the aluminum right 
over the hole in the 
bead, and cut the 
aluminum away on 
both sides till you 
have a neat ring sur- 
rounding the bead. 
With a_ small file 
shape and smooth the 
entire guide, giving a 
4 taper to the shank. 
Do not take off too 
much metal; you will 
(SEE PAGE 123) 
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THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL WILL BE TO 


studiously promote a healthful interest in outdoor recrea- 
tion, and a refined taste for natural objects. Aug. 14, 1873 


RNR iste iF NS ES 
CHARLES HALLOCK 


HARLES HALLOCK is dead, in the eighty-fourth 
year of his age. 

His long life spanned the period during which sport 
with the gun and the rod in America had its rise and 
chief growth. Hallock was a young man when Frank 
Forester flourished and was putting on paper the stirring 
words which have had so great an influence on sport in 
America. It was Forester who first and in a tentative 
way began to touch on natural history in connection with 
sport, for in some of his books he gave descriptions of 
the birds and animals of whose pursuit he wrote. 

This may have suggested to Hallock the still closer 
connection of these two fascinating pursuits—sport and 
nature study—and may have given birth in his brain to 
the idea which culminated in the establishment of ForEst 
AND STREAM. This idea came near to being a stroke of 
genius, and when Hallock had the wisdom to buttress the 
idea by enlisting for his project the enthusiastic support 
of the most eminent naturalists of the day, he assured 
the success of his venture. His wide acquaintance en- 
abled him to interest also the best sportsmen of that 
time, many of whom wrote excellently well, and wholly 
from love of their favorite recreation. So, naturalists, 
literary men and sportsmen alike wrote for the new 
paper from enthusiasm and with no idea of reward other 
than the pleasure they had in reading the contributions 
of their fellows. 

Thus Forest AND STREAM at once became the medium 
of communication between the best sportsmen and the 
best naturalists and was of great help to both groups. 
The sportsmen told of the real side of nature and the 
scientific men of its technical side, and what each group 
had to say to the other was keenly interesting. 

The men associated with the founding of the new 
paper used to talk much about the travail endured by 
Hallock before the title Forest AND STREAM was at 
last evolved, but once chosen, the name struck the popu- 
lar fancy and gave the paper the prestige that it holds. 
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Although Charles Hallock wrote and compiled a num- 
ber of useful and excellent books, his just claim to fame 
rests on the fact that he had the genius to conceive the 
idea of Forest AND STREAM, the personality to interest 
in it the best men in the country and the means to es- 
tablish and carry it on. For what he then did, sport and 
conservation owe to him and to his memory a debt that 
could never be paid, and we who are interested in these 
kindred subjects appreciate the weight of that obliga- 
tion. Hallock must always be considered one of the 
founders of the science of conservation in America. 

As the mature and experienced man differs from the 
tottering babe of forty years earlier, so the Forest AND 
Stream of later years differs from the bantling which 
first tried its wings in 1873. Yet Charles Hallock had 
marked out the course upon the chart, and when the 
founder of Forest AND STREAM ceased to direct the 
helm, others took up the work and steered the ship on 
her designated way. 

All honor to Charles Hallock for the work he did! 
Let his name be long remembered! 


THE AMERICAN GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 


With this issue there is started a new department 

of this publication, edited by the American Game 
Protective Association. While most of our readers 
doubtless know this organization, a word regarding its 
history and activities is fitting. ° 

The Association is the sportsmen’s national organiza- 
tion, having affiliated with it thirty-eight state sports- 
men’s associations, with a combined membership in excess 
of 250,000. 

For more than six years now the Association has been 
conducting a vigorous national campaign for more game. 
It has co-ordinated the efforts of the country’s sports- 
men to that end with a high degree of efficiency. Its 


first efforts were largely concerned with the federal 


law for the protection of migratory birds, a campaign 
that led to a successful conclusion. Its activities have 
since been extended to the successful movement for the 
treaty whereby birds that migrate between this country 
and Canada are given adequate protection. The setting 
aside of Mt. McKinley Park as a game refuge was an- 
other activity in which it joined with other well-known 
sportsmen’s organizations. 

Aid has been given most of the states of the Union, in 
co-operation with state officials, along the+ following 
lines: 1. In securing adequate game laws. 2. In ef- 
fecting efficient enforcement of those laws. 

The Association has been particularly active in stim- 
ulating game breeding and preserving and has published 
authoritative books and pamphlets on this subject re- 
lating to quail, mallard and wood ducks, pheasants and 
Virginia deer. 

Very recently it secured the establishment of an ex- 
perimental game farm at Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York, by act of legislature. Game breeding and 
the conservation of wild life will be taught at Cornell 
in regular courses. 

This constitutes a brief outline of the Association’s 
work. Readers of this magazine will be enabled to fol- 
low it in detail from now on through this department. 

Many sportsmen in sympathy with this sort of work 
wish to aid it but end by doing nothing, because they do 
not know just how to set about joining the Association. 
Such as these will no longer be able to plead a valid 
excuse. A plan whereby each may do his bit has been 
evolved. It is explained thoroughly in the advertising 
section of this issue. 
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A DISGRACE TO THE NATION 


THE only place in the whole United States where the 
sale of all kinds of game birds is now LEGAL is 
the District of Columbia. 

All of the States and Territories forbid the unre- 
stricted sale of native wild game birds and almost uni- 
versally forbid the exportation of game to be sold else- 
where. 

The reasons for this position are obvious, for game 
birds have great aesthetic, economic and food value, and 
have been diminishing in numbers at an alarming rate 
under a custom that permitted their indiscriminate 
slaughter and sale; and wherever such unlimited de- 
struction and sale have been ended an increase in game 
has regularly followed. Along with other States, those 
relatively close to the District of Columbia have enacted 
conservation legislation, but in the practical absence of 
its enforcement, the full measure of benefit has not fol- 
lowed, since it is from these sections, Maryland and 
Virginia especially, that most of the game birds sold in 
Washington come and not from the District itself where 
almost no game birds exist or stop in migration and al- 
most no shooting is permitted. 

The solution of the problem is easy and evident, for 
with a rigidly enforced law prohibiting the sale of game 
in the District of Columbia, exportation of game to this 
market from other States would cease at once and a 
corresponding decrease in game killing in these States 
would occur with a commensurate increase in game. 

Moreover, if only for the sake of consistency and ex- 
ample, legislation of this sort should be enacted for the 
District, under the ‘absolute control of the Federal 
Government. 

No hardship to any set of citizens could follow such 
legislation because the pot hunter now plies his nefarious 
trade in violation of the principles of conservation and 
since the general adoption of laws prohibiting export of 
game for sale, he is necessarily a violator of the law and 
deserves no more consideration than any other law- 
breaker. 

Nor should it remain within the power of those willing 
to buy wild game at prices entirely out of proportion to 
its value as food, to promote lawlessness and the pro- 
gressive destruction of the game supply yet remaining. 


THE DOG AND THE DEER 


"T HERE are still many of the older class of sports- 
men in the South and Middle West that clamor 


for permission to hound deer with dogs as they did in. 


former years. Their arguments ring something like this: 
At their age it is not fair to ask them to undergo the 
arduous work of still hunting; the hounds save many 
crippled deer that would otherwise be wasted. There is 
no doubt but that stalking deer in almost any country 
is no child’s play, but it is hard to see how, through any 
other manner than by the elimination of the dog, or 
stopping the killing of deer entirely, that the game can be 
preserved. Truly, now and then a hard hit deer—one, 
in fact, that has been mortally wounded—will pull off 
and defy the amateur to follow its trail, but the saving 
of a few can hardly recompense for the other evils re- 
sulting from chasing deer with dogs. At the best shoot- 
ing deer from stands savors none of true American 
sportsmanship, and look at it in any light that is con- 
genial, the chasing of does that have only recently under- 
gone the trials of the breeding season, can only result in 
a large proportion of barren females that year. The 
other wrongs of this so-called sport come into existence 
the closer this subject is studied. Suffice it to say, no 
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game has responded better to real protection than deer. 
And in every community where a healthy increase is 
noted the abolition of hounding has been in force for 
some time. The old timer must not lament; he must 
suffer the consequences of his shortsightedness. In time 
he will surely see the reason, and the increase will be 
positive proof of the justice of the new order of pro- 
tection. - 


BLAMING IT ON THE GUN 


O NE of the fair sex had just made a perfect score, 

five clean misses, and the coach proceeded to hold 
an inquest for the purpose of discovering the cause of 
this consistent performance. Like most beginners she 
blamed it all on the rifle and refused to believe her hold- 
ing was at fault. The coach thought otherwise and 
continued his questions. 

Finally the lady became irritated at not being permit- 
ted to continue firing. “I tell you the rifle is no. good, - 
so you can just get me another gun. Every time I fired 
I saw the bull’s-eye through that foolish little peep’ hole 
you make me use. It’s not my fault if the bullets wander 
all over the mountain.” 

“I’m not so sure about that,” the coach persisted, “are 
you positive you lined up the front sight correctly ?” 

. For a moment the fair one was puzzled, then with a 
gesture of relief she settled the matter for all time. “If 
you mean that lump on the front end of the barrel that 
is always getting in the way, I certainly did not, and if 
there is any way to remove the thing, I want you to take 
it off immediately.” 


ee 


EFFECT OF WARNING POSTERS 


A HAPPY feature of the hunting season in the Adi- 

rondacks was the absence of fatalities through hunt- 
ers being mistaken for deer. There was only one accident 
of this kind. The game protectors explain this absence of 
accidents by the wonderful effect of the posters, warn- 
ing hunters to look before they fired, which were placed 
in many conspicuous places in the Adirondack region. 
These posters, which were a constant reminder of the 
necessity of caution, were designed by the Conservation 
Commission and distributed by all employees of the com- 
mission. The game protectors here were enthusiastic 
over the splendid results of the posters. 


BIRDS IN OREGON 


[7 is interesting to note the appearance in some 
abundance of three eastern birds in the State of 


Oregon.. Among these is the cat bird, a species 
supposed to be confined to the country east of the 
Mississippi River. Another is the bobolink, which may 
have followed cultivated fields west across the plains, 
while the third is the common bobwhite of the east, 
introduced some years ago on the Pacific slope. Ap- 
parently these birds are rapidly increasing and it may 
be hoped that they will continue to increase. 


AN APPALLING SCARCITY 


FREQUENTLY the California Fish and Game Com- 
mission and its deputies receive amusing letters. A 
complaint recently received by Deputy Harris, Yreka, 
California, reads as follows: 
“G, W. Harris, the so culled “white-Injins,” are kill- 
ing a way over their limit. 
Pretty soon no more Deer aller same Hen’s teeth. 
Black Klamath injin.” 
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GRAIN 








ITH the coming of the 
snow the wild creatures 
face a long, cold season 
of storm and famine. This is 
especially true of the birds. 
The problem of finding enough 
food to keep the spark of life 
glowing in their bodies is con- 
stantly before them. Although 
they can endure very severe 
weather if sufficient food is to 
be had, they must always be 
searching and digging and pry- 
ing into cracks and corners for 
any tiny morsel that is edible. 
We can help them through the 
winter by supplying them with > 
food. A few minutes spent in 
putting out a handful of grain 
or a piece of suet means very little to us, 
but it may mean a great deal to the little 
fellows, huddled up out in the lilac bushes. 
It may mean life through another bitter 
night and strength to face another day. 

Many years ago Mr. E. H. Forbush built 
a window feeding-shelf at his home in 
Wareham, Massachusetts. Upon it he 
mounted a discarded Christmas tree which 
he decorated to suit the taste of the chick- 
adees, juncos and other birds about the 
place. It was a great success. Since then, 
both window food-shelves and Christmas 
trees for the birds have become quite popu- 
lar, and each winter brings new ideas for 
methods of attracting birds and devices for 
feeding them during severe weather. 

The simplest form of winter feeding is 
the practice of throwing out a handful of 
seeds or crumbs to the sparrows on the 
snow. It is best to clear away the snow 
or to tramp it down hard before putting out 
food, as otherwise exposure to the sun soon 
causes it to sink out of sight. 
Clearing the snow away is the bet- 
ter method as this also exposes a 
supply of sand and grit, so neces- 
sary for the digestion of the birds’ 
food. Such material is needed to 
crush the seeds and grain they eat. 
If they have access to a plentiful 
supply of grain without the neces- 
sary grit the food may sour in their 
crops with fatal results. It would 
be well to mix sand, gravel, fine 
cinders, or poultry-grit with the 
grain, whichever is obtainable. 

Beef-suet forms the base of 
many foods offered. This is be- 
cause it is a heat-forming food and 
furnishes a welcome substitute for 
an insect diet. Many methods of 
offering it have been suggested, 
usually providing a holder of wire 


HELPING THE BIRDS THROUGH THE WINTER 


TO THE LITTLE FEATHERED CREATURES OF FIELD AND FOREST A BIT OF 
OR SUET MAY MEAN LIFE THROUGH ANOTHER BITTER NIGHT 


By WALT F. MCMAHON 
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netting. The most common 
method is to tie pieces of the 
suet to branches, using plenty of 
string and wrapping it thorough- 
ly. This prevents the crows and 
blue jays from carrying off the 
entire supply. The simplest 
methods are usually the best, and 
the rule seems to apply in this 
case. Where there are rough- 
barked trees, such as oak, chest- 
nut or elm, simply take a piece 
of suet and scrub it into the fis- 
sures in the bark. The birds 
that will eat it are bark-explorers 
who get their living by examin- 


Po f ing the trunks and branches of 
s dinner trees for insects and their eggs. 


Searching in the crevices in the 
bark they find the suet in a natural manner. 
It is both good theory and practice. 

Peanuts form a very attractive food to 
offer our winter visitors. One of the many 
good methods of serving them is shown in 
the accompanying photograph. The peanuts 
are strung just as we used to string popcorn 
and cranberries for the Christmas tree. 
These peanut strings may be wrapped 
around the trunk or branches of trees, but 
should be bound firmly so the birds can 
work on them successfully. The chickadees, 
nut-hatches and woodpeckers will under- 
stand why they are there. It is interesting 
to note that they merely drill a round hole, 
just large enough to take out the peanut, 
without breaking the shell. 

A home-made feeding-station that is thor- 
oughly practical is easily made by sawing 
the end from a cocoanut. The cavity is 
filled with a mixture of beef-suet, chopped 
nuts, bread crumbs, or any such food that 
may be available. The suet is melted and 
the “bird-pudding” is stirred in 
while it is hot. A four-inch strip 
of poultry-netting bound around 
the outside holds the shell together 
in case it cracks when exposed to 
the changes of temperature. 

Bird-house manufacturers offer 
many styles of food-shelves for 
those who prefer to buy rather 
than build for themselves. These 
ready-made devices usually consist 
of a food-hopper which allows a 
small quantity of grain to drop 
into the feeding-tray below as fast 
as it is eaten. Some models also 
include a suet-rack, drinking cup, 
or other: conveniences. A _ broad, 
projecting roof is an important fea- 
ture, as it protects both the birds 
and the food from the weather. 


The cocoanut feeding-station may later house a family and from being snowed under. 
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HOSE who are fortunate enough to 

live where town and country meet 

can do excellent service by placing 
grain for the game birds. Sportsmen can 
make this the object of their winter tramps 
in the open. A large wooden box, laid on 
its side, with the opening facing in the 
most sheltered direction, and supplied with 
grain or other foods, is sometimes used to 
attract the ground-feeding birds. Bob- 


whites, pheasants, song sparrows, juncos 
and other birds often come to a box so 


Experiments have made the Audubon feeding station ideal 
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placed. Some brush and_ evergreen 
branches heaped around the back and sides 
make it more attractive. 

Many State Fish and Game Departments 
and some sportsmen’s associations have 
furnished free grain to those who would 
distribute it in suitable places. This good 
work means many flocks of quail, grouse 
and pheasants saved from starvation, espé- 
cially if carried on through the late win- 
ter and early spring, as that is the hard- 
est time of ‘the entire year for the birds. 





The “weathercock restaurant” always faces from the wind 











All exposed seeds and berries have been 
eaten, and repeated storms and thaws keep 
what food there is on the ground covered 
with snow and ice. If we start feeding a 
flock of birds we should keep it up well 
into the spring. The morning after a 
heavy storm the birds need all the help. we 
can offer. If we teach them to trust us 
and to come to us for their daily food let 
us not desert them when they need our 
help the most, for the world would be a 
dreary place without the singing birds. 


YOUR HUNTING TROPHY—WHAT ABOUT IT? 


HUNTING TRADITIONS WHICH HAVE PERSISTED THROUGH CENTURIES ARE 


RELATED IN THE SECOND PART OF THE REVIEW OF “ THE MASTER OF GAME” 





NE of the best sports of students is 
that of comparative philology, chasing 
down the derivation of any word in the 
English language, which of itself is’ made 
up of several different languages, Saxon, 
Greek, Norman, French, Latin. Yet more 
interesting is the tracing down of a cus- 
tom or of an example of etiquette. For 
instance, we have with us tonight the 
loving cup, often given as a present by a 
lot of admiring friends to a successful 
automobile agent or other competitor who 
has been promoted elsewhere, much to the 
delight of all concerned. This loving cup 
has three handles. Why? Because in the 
olden times it was fashionable to cut a 
man’s throat just as he tilted his head 
back to take a drink after you had passed 
him a drink. Now, if you had hold of 
two of the handles when he passed the 
cup, his neighbor could tell pretty well 
that he was fully occupied at the time. 
There are scores of other instances of 
etiquette wholly arbitrary and sometimes 
meaningless, which have come down to us 
out of the past in some way. 


UT of these many strange and inter- 
esting contributions of the past to 
modern times, nothing is more beauti- 
ful than the traditions of the fellowship, 
the comradeship of the chase, the love of 
horse and hound, the love of one’s fellow 
man for the sake of what there is in him 
of manliness. “The Master of Game” has 
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many a quaint and lasting touch of human- 
ness in its pages—as for instance where 
the old hunter tells of the love of a good 
dog, a thing changeless through all ages. 

“A hound has great diligence and great 
might, a hound is of great worthiness and 
of great sutlety, a hound is of great light- 
ness and of.great perseverance (?), a 
hound is of good obedience, for he will 
learn as a man all that a man will teach 
him. A hound is full of good sport; 
hounds are so good that there is scarcely 
a man that would not have of them, some 
for one craft, and some for another. 
Hounds are hardy, for a hound dare well 
keep his master’s house, and his beasts, 
and also he will keep all his master’s 
goods, and he would sooner die than any- 
thing be lost in his. keeping.” 

In these pages lives a deathless good 
cheer; a fine thing to ponder upon as one 
reads. When the hunt breakfast or the 
hunt supper really begins, “and when the 
curee is done, and the bay made, then is 
the time for every man to draw homeward 
to his supper and to make himself as merry 
as he can. And when the yeomen berners 
and grooms have led home the hounds and 
set them well up and supplied them with 
water and straw according to what they 
need, then should they go to their supper 
and drink well and make merry.” 

, Quite a picture juts in that paragraph, if 
you please—we equal it today with pic- 
tures of the tent and the camp fire in the 





woods and the humble meal which offers 
unparalleled comradeship. 


I presume that certain good mothers in 
Israel today believe that they themselves 
are the inventors of the picnic or the 
basket lunch. Not so. Ere ever there was 
a Sunday School picnic, I ween, there was 
the woodside meal of hunters. 


“For all they that go to the quest should 
all come again in a certain place that I 
have spoken of. And also they that come 
from home, and all the officers that come 
from home should bring thither all that 
they need, every one in his office, well 
and plenteously, and should lay the towels 
and board clothes all about upon the green 
grass, and set divers meats upon a great 
platter after the lord’s power. And some 
should eat sitting, and some standing, and 
some leaning upon their elbows, some 
should drink, some laugh, some jangle, 
some joke and some play—in short do all 
manner of disports of gladness, and when 
men be set at tables ere they eat then 
should come the lymerers and their grooms 
with their lymers the which have been 
questing, and every one shall say his re- 
port to the lord. And when they shall 
have eaten, the lord shall devise where the 
relays shall go and other things which I 
shall say more plainly, and then shall every 
man speed him to his place, and all haste 
them to go to the finding.” 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 122) 
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Bulletin—AMERICAN GAME 
PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 


KEEP MARKET HUNTERS OUT 

A PROPAGANDA, engineered by those 

who hope to profit by it, has been in 
existence in this country for some time 
now, designed to open the game covers of 
the nation to the market hunter under the 
plea that the war necessitates letting down 
the bars on game to replenish the food 
supply. 

While some respectable people have been 
duped into espousing this movement, it de- 
rives its major impetus from the com- 
mercial dealers in game, allied with many 
large hotels of the country, who long for 
a return of the good old days when they 
could cater to the appetite of the epicure 
with wild game furnished them by dealers 
who maintained an army of shooters from 
coast to coast. 

American game tottered on the brink of 
extinction when sportsmen and other lov- 
ers of wild life arose in their organized 
might and demanded and secured the pas- 
sage of the laws forbidding its sale. A 
full divorce between game and commer- 
cialism was effected by this legislation, then 
and there for all time—it was believed. 

We do not think any considerable por- 
tion of the press will be taken in by the 
pleas of these gentry, and there is on the 
other hand evidence that many of the most 
influential daily papers are fully alive to 
the situation. 

The false logic employed to bolster a 
shameless propaganda which has not hesi- 
tated to use the sacred cause of patriotism 
as a shield is revealed in a recent editorial 
expression of the Courier-Journal of 
Louisville, Kentucky : 

“To suspend the fish and game laws,” 
says that publication, “would be like de- 
ciding to kill all of the hogs and cattle at 
once, to avert starvation before feeling the 
pangs of hunger, and thus insuring short- 
age at a later period when hunger might 
be felt.” 

The writer insists, correctly we think, 
“that there should be a rigid continuance 
of the conservation of the fish and game,” 
and he cites the indisputable fact that “The 
laws do not prevent the use of any sort of 
fish or game which is in existence in suf- 
ficient supply to be useful.” 

Moreover, it is declared that existing 
laws are designed to “protect the source 
of supply and permit the use of the sup- 
ply,” and this statement is embellished by 
drawing attention to the fact that in the 
case of deer, for instance, the difference 
between the supply which is available 
under protective laws and that which would 
accrue under unrestrained slaughter rep- 


*‘More Game!”’ 
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resents the margin of safety which insures 
the continuance of a supply of venison. 

The Courier-Journal agrees with this As- 
sociation that sinister influences are behind 
the proposals that have been made, and its 
editor closes his pronouncement with these 
words, which should be taken to heart by 
every sportsman: 

“A legislator wishing to make capital 
upon one hand as a patriot, and upon the 
other as an advocate of the people, whom 
he could represent as being hard pressed 
for food, could make a facile speech de- 
manding the abolition or suspension of 
fish and game laws. Shortsighted per- 
sons would commend him and indorse the 
repeal of the protective laws for the period 
of the war. The conservationists, if they 
would defeat a much misguided response 
to an insincere effort to get the protective 
laws suspended, should be up and doing in 
every state. By vigilance only can they 
avert what would be the undoing, needless- 
ly, of all that has been done during the 
last twenty-five years to prevent the ex- 
termination of game.” 

Every sportsmen’s organization and every 
individual sportsman should address a res- 
olution or letter, as the case may be, to 
Mr. Herbert C. Hoover, United States 
Food Administrator, Washington. D. C., 
letting him know how the men who have 
labored to save one of the nation’s most 
precious heritages—an invaluable asset at 
this time—feel regarding the proposal to 
undo the work of a score of years, over- 
night, as it were. 

They might mention that one of the 
first actions of the French government 
after the declaration of war was to make 
game conservation more stringent, with the 
result that it was possible during the past 
year to permit the taking of a considerable 
toll of cetrain species. The thrifty French 
do not believe in killing the goose that 
lays the golden egg, so long as the eggs 
will suffice. 

Our prospective sportsman correspond- 
ents might well point to the significant fact 
that the men who lead the conservation 
movement are united in their opposition to 
its overthrow—George Bird Grinnell, 
Theodore Roosevelt, William Dutcher, 
George D. Pratt, George Shiras, 3d, Clin- 
ton M. Gdell, John B. Burnham, T. Gilbert 
Pearson, William L. Finley, Charles Shel- 
don, Ernest Harold Baynes, William T. 
Hornaday, M. L. Alexander, E. C. Hin- 
shaw—what conflicts in the past with the 
forces of greed these names recall! Put 
them down every one as opposed to sur- 
rendering our hard-won heritage of wild 
life to the market hunter! 


NO RELAXATION OF PROTECTIVE 
LAWS WARRANTED 


A T the annual meeting of both the New 

York and the Wisconsin State sports- 
men’s associations, resolutions were adopt- 
ed disapproving of suggestions to allow 
greater use of the game supply at the 
present time as not warranted by the de- 
mands of the situation. 

The New York meeting was held in New 
York City and presided over by Mr. John 
B. Burnham, who was succeeded by Mr. 
Albert J. Squires, of Batavia. Commis- 
sioner ‘George D. Pratt was one of the 


. speakers at the convention dinner and his 


administration was strongly endorsed. Mr. 
Roy C. Andrews, of the American Museum 
of Natural History, made a splendid talk 
on his recent expedition to Southwest 
China and showed some big game moving 
pictures in connection therewith that were 
excellent. Mr. E. H. Furbush, state ornith- 
ologist of Massachusetts, showed by illus- 
trations and statistics how the war made 
more necessary than ever the conservation 
of our wild life. 

Mr. Clinton M. Odell, president of the 
Minnesota Game Protective League, at- 
ended the Wisconsin meeting as the spe- 
cial delegate of the American Game Pro- 
tective Association, and spoke on “The 
Game: Refuge.” Due largely to his de- 
voted efforts, Minnesota has one of the 
best state associations in the country, with 
a paid secretary who gives all his time to 
the work. 

The Wisconsin organization possesses an ° 
aggressive personality in Dr. A. T. Ras- 
mussen, its president. He has outlined an 
ambitious and well-considered plan of ac- 
tivities, which should advance Wisconsin 
sensibly in its rank as a more game state. 


CONGRESS MUST INSURE FOOD 
SUPPLY 


R FALIZING fully the tremendous im- 
portance of the momentous measures 
which the Sixty-fifth Congress has before 
it and stirred as we are by patriotism in 
this great world crisis, we feel that the 
moment has come when the migratory bird 
treaty enabling act should be passed by the 
House of Representatives at Washington. 
The last session of the Sixty-fourth 
Congress took no action on this measure. 
In the house it was similarly ignored in 
the special session, though the Senate 
found time to pass it. Now the moment 
has arrived when the house should com- 
plete this great work which has been be- 
fore Congress since 1913. And this should 
be done, not because practically all the 
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farmers in the country through their na- 
tional organizations and practically all the 
sportsmen in the country similarly repre- 
sented have declared in favor of the meas- 
ure; not because President Wilson wrote 
from the White House in its support; not 
because four cabinet members and a large 
majority in Congress have expressed them- 
selves in favor of this legislation; not be- 
cuase of the tremendous support behind 
it; but for the reason that this legislation 
is vitally needed for the welfare of the 
nation at this time. 

Splendid work is being done in putting 
our soldiers in the field and our sailors on 
the sea and in backing them up with all 
the things that make for their success, but 
without the birds agriculture would be im- 
possible and our armies and navies would 
perish from lack of food. 

It is a great and patriotic necessity to do 
what Canada has already done and pass 
at the earliest possible moment in this ses- 
sion of Congress the Flood bill. This will 
do more to make the: crops secure and the 
success of our country assured than any 
other similar measure which Congress can 
pass and fulfill at the same time the solemn 


compact which we entered when the treaty 


with Canada was concluded more than a 
year ago. 


GAME CONFERENCE MARCH 
4 AND 5 


HE National Conference on Game 
Breeding and Preserving, held under 
the auspices of this Association, will take 
place at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel March 
4and5. A simple dinner will conclude the 
conference on the evening of March 5. 
This will be followed by what is believed 
to be the best showing of wild game mov- 
ing pictures ever made, the exhibitors be- 
ing Mr. William L. Finley, of Oregon, and 
Mr. Norman McClintock, of Pittsburgh, 
two men whose work with large and small 
game is unique. Those who attended last 
year’s conference will recall the excellence 
of the moving pictures that were shown. 
All sportsmen’s organizations and indi- 
vidual sportsmen are invited to the con- 
ference and dinner without further notice. 
These gatherings furnish the one occa- 
sion of the year when those interested in 
the more game movement can get together. 
Nearly 500 attended last year’s gathering. 
Mr. William B. Boulton, chairman, will 
preside over all sessions of the conference 
and at the dinner. Reservations at $5 each 
should be made as soon as possible, checks 
being made payable to Mr. Tracy Dows, 
Treasurer, 2271 Woolworth Building, New 
York City. 


CORNELL GAME BREEDING 
COURSE 


O* February 18 Cornell University, at 
Ithaca, New York, will open her doors 
to young men and women for a special 
course in game breeding, ending May 10, 
to be supplemented by practical work in 
the recently-established Cornell game farm, 
which will be concluded August 31. In ad- 
dition, facilites will be offered for a four- 
year special course in the conservation of 
wild life, including game breeding, leading 
to the degree of bachelor of science. The 
short cause is for those who want to be- 
come game keepers or to engage in game 


breeding as a commercial pursuit. The 
four-year course is designed to train young 
men for such activities as specialists with 
state game and fish commissions; paid. sec- 
retaries of state sportsmen’s associations 
and wild life protective organizations ; work 
with zoological gardens and departments of 
the federal government having to do with 
biological work and fish culture. 

The October BULLETIN of this Asso- 
ciation, containing detailed information on 
this work, may be had for a three-cent 
stamp by addressing E. A. Quarles, vice- 
president, 2271 Woolworth Building, N. 
Y. City, or prospective students may write 
direct to the secretary of the New York 
State College -of Agriculture, Ithaca, New 
York. 

The Cornell game farm will be operated 
in consultation with the Conservation Com- 
mission and its surplus product will be dis- 
tributed by the commission in the same 
manner as are birds from other state game 
farms. 


CAPERCAILZIE FOR AMERICAN 


FORESTS 


ONALD MacVICAR, a veteran Scots 

gamekeeper, believes that the caper- 
cailzie might be successfully established on 
this side of the Atlantic. Says Mr. Mac- 
Vicar: 

“My personal experience with caper- 
cailzie has been entirely in the wild state, 
but I am sure they would not give satis- 
factory results if penned and bred on the 
same lines as ringneck pheasants. Their 
chief habitat is Scandinavia and Northern 
Russia, and the territory that they favor 
is mountainous old pine forests. They love 
solitude, and their staple food in winter 
and spring is pine and birch buds. I be- 
lieve that they could be hand reared on 
suitable ground, as their habits are quite 
similar to the black cock or black grouse 
of Scotland; the latter I have raised by 
hand for pets. 

“The reintroduced capercailzie is found 
in several parts of the North of Scotland, 
notably in the old mountain forests of 
Perthshire and farther north. In my young 
days we had a number on the Argyle 
estates. There we had extensive old Scotch 
fir woods interspersed with birch, which 
they delight in, but there was no attempt 
at hand rearing. At Tagmouth Castle, one 
of the residences of the Marquis of Bread- 
albine, they are quite numerous. Penned 
in large sanctuaries and pinioned, with all 
the natural conditions of their favorite 
haunts within their reach, I believe they 
would breed to such an extent that the nu- 
cleus of a wild stock could be produced. 

“There are many areas in the eastern 
states that combine the necessary conditions 
for the maintenance of the capercailzie in 
the wild state. I should very much like to 
hear of an enterprising sportsman trying 
the experiment of importing live birds, 
also eggs, both of which could be procured 
from Norway in normal times. From a 
sporting point of view the capercailzie is a 
most desirable bird to shoot. Driving is 
the favorite method of bringing him over 
the guns. His flight is swift and powerful, 
and over the gullies of the old forests he 
gives splendid, tall, rocketing shots when 
going down wind. 

“The male is very handsome and weighs 
as much as a medium turkey hen. Gilbert- 
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son & Page, Hereford, England, would fur- 
nish data as to where birds could be pur- 
chased; in fact, they would, I think, sup- 
ply them, but at present I fear the war 
would make the obtaining of stock impos- 
sible.” 

[Capercailzie have been imported to this 
country from time to time, but efforts at 
establishing the species have not proved 
successful. Failure may have been caused 
by the use of improper methods. Enpzrror.] 


SHOOTING PARK DEER FOR MEAT 


OHN B. BURNHAM, an experienced 

deer farmer, states that venison from 
an undressed deer which has lain in one 
spot for only four or five hours is usually 
unfit for food; that is, that portion of the 
carcass which has been in contact with the 
earth. The carcass of a deer placed on a 
rock will not spoil, provided there is a suf- 
ficient circulation of air between the earth 
and the carcass. 

Mr. Burnham states that the shoulder 
shot is the most effective one for deer and 
particularly advises against aiming at the 
heart. The shoulder shot affords a target 
of approximately twelve inches in diameter, 
almost any portion of which, if struck, will 
incapacitate the deer from running. The 
chances are that either the shoulder will 
be broken or the lungs or heart hit, and 
the deer will not go far. 

The heart shot is a very difficult one, 
and unless the bullet falls within a highly 
restricted area the deer can run for such 
a long distance that even if it receives a 
mortal wound the carcass may not be found 
before the meat is spoiled. The tendency 
in trying for the heart shot is to shoot 
high or too far back. The sighting point 
on the shoulder obviates this, and in one 
deer park at least has resulted in saving 
much venison that prior to adopting this 
shot was lost. 

An old-time hunter, with years of ex- 
perience in the West, to whom the above 
was submitted, vouchsafed the comment: 
“It is very well to recommend the shoulder 
shot to people in the East, where game is 
scarce and wild, and where most people do 
not know how to shoot, but the old-time 
hunter would have felt himself deeply in- 
sulted if he had been advised not to shoot 
at the heart of a deer, but at its shoulder.” 
So times change. 

Mr. Burnham added that, employing the 
shoulder shot, seventeen deer had been 
killed on his farm this season without the 
loss of a single one, whereas the record of 
previous years, when the heart shot was 
tried, resulted in losing nearly half the 
deer shot at. He thinks his experience has 
demonstrated that a deer struck in the 
lungs will drop quicker than a victim of 
the heart shot. 

When the deer faces the hunter, the 
shot is obviously at the center of the chest; 
when the rear is the only part of the anat- 
omy exposed, the animal should be allowed 
to go unscathed unless a good shot at the 
head or upper neck is presented. 

Mr. Burnham states that he has never 
known a fox to touch a dressed deer, the 
human scent probably preventing this. On 
deer farms foxes occasionally spoil car- 
casses of animals that are shot and lost. 
In such cases, of course, no human being 
has touched the carcass. 
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A SYNONYM FOR SLYNESS—BR’ER *POSSUM 


UNGAINLY AND UGLY, AND WITH AN UNCANNY TRICK OF PLAYING DEAD, 
HE IS NEVERTHELESS A GOOD FRIEND TO THE SOUTHERN COTTON FARMER 


HEN his name appears in print, it 

is Opossum, but to the folks back 

home who know him best, he is just 
plain ’Possum. Somehow the very name 
seems to suit him, and to carry with it a 
mental picture of the slovenly fellow he 
is. When Nature was dividing her gifts 
of grace and beauty amongst the little 
people of -the woods, our friend evidently 
drew_a blank. His cadaverous face actu- 
ally haunts one; his ears are withered, 
skinny and black; jaws long and lean; 
guns discolored and drawn back, disclosing 
serried ranks of glittering teeth. When he 
grins, and grinning has become a _ habit, 
the corners of the mouth turn down, in- 
stead of up, robbing his ghastly smile of 
the last semblance of mirth. His hair is 
long and straggly, of a grayish white. The 
individual hairs point in all directions, giv- 
ing him a most weather-beaten, wind-blown 
appearance. His tail is prehensile, and 
nearly naked; it starts out the color of 
India ink, but gradually fades until it ends 
in an unhealthy shade of pink. 

His small black eyes are his one re- 
deeming feature, and even these are set 
deep in the fur, like upholstery buttons in 
a soft cushion. He seems to realize that 
he does not look well in the garish light of 
day, so he wisely spends the hours between 
sunrise and sunset curled up in a ball, 
in the obscurity of some hollow tree or 
rotted-out stump. But when _ twilight 
comes and the shadows deepen and the 
darkness blots out the landscape, he wakes 
up by sections, and after he has rubbed the 
slumber from his eye lids with his chubby 
fists, he climbs down, and ambles along, 


~ 
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bear-fashion, to see what the night holds 
for him in the way of food. His bill of 
fare is an all-embracing one, and includes 
nearly everything that can be eaten. 
Among the tidbits that he devours might 
be mentioned insects, small reptiles, wild 
fruits, eggs, young birds, berries, mice, do- 
mestic fowls, crayfish, carrion, and vege- 
tables. He likes everything, but prefers 
those that can be gathered withthe least 
exertion. He is almost sure to be abroad 
on cold, crisp, moonlight nights, when the 
frost crystals sparkle like diamonds on 
fence rail and fallen logs, and when the 
crowing of a cock can be heard for miles. 
His harvest time is when the frost-ripened 
persimmons mash flat when they fall, and 
when, with every gust of wind, the wild 
grapes beat a tattoo on the ground be- 
neath. Life seems worth living then, and 
his happiness would be complete, were it 
not that this same season that brings so 
many blessings, also brings the shouts of 
negro hunters, and the bugle-like bayings 
of his old enemy—the hound. To the col- 
ored brother, a fat ’possum, roasted to a 
turn, smothered in yellow yams, and reek- 
ing with gravy, spells absolutely the last 
word in ecstatic bliss. 

The ’Possum is the sole representative 
on our continent of that curious class of 
animals that give birth to their young at 
so early a stage, that, for a month or so, 
the mother must carry them about wher- 
ever she goes, in a fur-lined pouch. It is 
said, that when first born, a kangaroo, a 
mouse and a baby ’possum are all about the 
same size, hardly an inch in length. As 
the babies are dropped into this conven- 


ient pocket, each one seizes a teat, and 
their lips seem to grow together over the 
one object they need. Nature has given 
the mother a set of muscles, by which 
she can pump the nourishment into the 
mouths of her pendent children. When 
the tiny family are once settled in their 
fur-lined nursery, the mother seems to 
forget all about them, and resumes her 
nightly wanderings. Unlike many mothers, 
she need have no misgivings as to the 
safety of her brood, as she knows if she 
is safe, it follows they are also. When 
the young become more fully developed, 
they come out of the pouch, and view the 
world from their mother’s back, where, it 
is said, they steady themselves by taking a 
turn or two of their tails around that of 
the mother. Few birds can build a nest 
where a hungry ’Possum cannot get at 
the eggs; if all other means fail, he will 
hang from a limb above by his grasping 
tail, and rifle the nest at his leisure. 


HEN come upon unawares, or when 
captured, he has a trick of “playing 
*possum,” making out that he is 

dead; and a most realistic job he makes of 
it too. With his dried out, unkempt hair, his 
blackened gums drawn back, and set teeth 
showing, one who was not on to his trick 
would think he had been dead for a week. 
But he practices this trick too often, so it 
loses its effect,and one gets accustomed to 
seeing him “die.” With all his shortcom- 
ings, he is a good friend to the Southern 
farmer, as “he is the natural enemy of the 
cotton rat, a destructive rodent living in 
vast numbers in the sea-board marshes.” 
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HOW THE FINAL SHOT MEASURES THE MAN 


THE RIFLEMAN 


WHO CAN 


“GET THERE” ‘WITH HIS LAST CARTRIDGE 


IS A FIGHTER IN THE HIGHEST AND TRUEST SENSE OF THE WORD 


NE lazy January afternoon I was 

sprawled out under a shelter tent 

with my eye glued to the small end 
of a three-foot range glass, calling the hits 
as the disks came up and spotting the 
misses by the puffs of dust the bullets 
raised in the desert sand. Beside me was 
a sun-baked captain of infantry who is now 
serving “over there” with an eagle on his 
shoulder straps, and because our patch of 
shade was not large enough to accommo- 
date a third man, the company commander 
was keeping the score himself and making 
marginal notes on the work of his men 
as they came up for long range practice. 
One man had just made nine consecutive 
bull’s-eyes at a thousand yards. 

“Now he’s due to miss,” grunted my 
companion. 

“Why ?” 

“Because it’s the last shot and it takes 
more nerve to fire the last shot of a per- 
fect string than most human animals pos- 
sess. See, he’s dopin’ the mirage and 
mussin’ with his gun. The boy’s fussed, 
just like you or I’d be, and he’s goin’ to 
try so hard this time that he’ll overdo it 
and slide out of the black. He’s tied the 
Sergeant for first place and that shot will 
mean the difference between a clean win 
and a doubtful shoot off, and nobody en- 
joys a shoot off, except the spectators. 

“Never mind the glass, watch the kid, 
he’s getting ready to shoot and his position 
isn’t just right. I tell you he'll miss.” 

But the boy lying just beyond us didn’t 
shoot, he opened his bolt, changed his po- 
sition and readjusted his sling. 

“Too much fussing,” growled his com- 
mander, “he hasn’t a ghost of a chance, 
either now or in the shoot off; those nine 
bulls have unnerved him, same as they’ve 
got our goats, time and time again.” 

Presently the rifle spoke followed by the 
hollow “thuck” of the punctured atmos- 
phere as the air came together around the 
streak of partial vacuum caused by the 
speeding ball. The target sank into the 
ground and the pit service seemed to be 
unnecessarily slow. There was not a sound 
to break the dead, desert silence, no one 
stirred, then slowly a white disk rose up 
and eclipsed the bull. The boy had won 
the match and the first to congratulate 
him was the old Sergeant. 

“Sure to miss,” I chuckled as the captain 
crawled out in the Mexican sunshine. 

“Nothin’ sure in this doggone country,” 
replied the K. O. as he turned away, “noth- 
in’ ’cept we'll never get south of the line.” 

I had been teaching a few of the men a 
new prone position, one that is very low 
and very steady, a pose that is not exactly 
“permissible” in a national competition, but 
great for real work. The boy was my star 
pupil, so I was well pleased. But the old 
captain was right, the last shot takes a heap 
of nerve—call it grit or stamina or any- 
thing you like—its all the same. The man 
who can “get there” with his last cartridge 
is more than a rifleman, he’s a fighter in 


By CAPTAIN ROY S. TINNEY 


the highest and truest sense of the word. 
He is in a class where unfortunately there 
is very little competition. 

While I was packing. up the scope and 
score sheets a pair of feet appeared in 
front of the puptent and were identified by 
old Ike Watton’s soft, Texas drawl. 


‘“Bwana, y’ otta be proud o’ that kid, 
he sho’ is a credit to yo’ trainin’. Minit I 
saw him get inta action I says to myself, 
‘that’s Bwana’s work, that is, ’cause he’s 
the only man in the desert that uses that 
fool, go-to’ bed shootin’ position,’ but it 
works all right and the kid’s got the right 
brand o’ guts, and guts is somethin’ that 
trainin’ can improve, but no amount 0’ 
coachin’ can supply. 

“Quit fussin’ there, you old horntoad, 
and come t’ chow, my stomach’s beginnin’ 
t’ believe ma throat’s cut.” 

Any time you get a sneaking suspicion 
that you are a helluvafella with the rifle, 
just try some 200 yard work from the 
standing off-hand position on the eight- 
inch bull of the military “A” target. If 
your first ten shots are all inside the 26- 
inch four ring and a few pass through 
the black, you are doing very well and 
need not be ashamed to shoot in any com- 
pany, unless you should encounter some 
old Schuetzen bug with sixteen pounds of 
wood and steel wrought into a work of 
art, then beware, for the chances are good 
that the old boy will be able to keep his 
bullets well inside of a 12-inch circle all 
afternoon, and between shots he will clean 
his gun and tell you interesting anecdotes 
about Billy Hayes and Doc Hudson, 
Charlie Parker and Dick Young, John 
Rebhan and a lot of other old timers who 
made history on the German-Ring target, 
the military “A” and the Standard Ameri- 
can. But when.a mere man like yourself, 
shooting an ordinary military or sporting 
rifle equipped with practical sights and a 
sensible trigger pull, can make scores that 
never drop below the “40” mark and oc- 
casionally go up to “47,” you are doing 
good work and will always be found among 
the “first ten,” but the real test is to keep 
the red disk out of sight entirely.* 


O accomplish this a man must possess 
that sixth sense which only comes 
from years of careful training and 

intelligent observation, that perfect co- 
ordination between mind and body that 
enables him to get on the bull’s-eye and 
shoot before he gets off, as it is absolutely 
impossible to hold like a rock in the stand- 
ing off-hand position. 

Not long ago a friend of mine jettisoned 
his conceit at the 200 yard line and came 
back to the range house in the proper 

*On the military targets a “5” or bull’s- 
eye is signaled by a white disk; a “4” or 
center by a red disk; a “3” or magpie by a 
black cross, and a “2” or outer by a black 
disk. 


frame of mind to receive helpful sugges- 
tions, so I turned him over to Pop Young, 
he being the best off-hand artist in our 
outfit. .The first thing Pop did was to lead 
his pupil to the fifty-foot range, put up a 
reduced “A” target with a one-inch bull, 
the one used in the Junior Marksman and 
Yeoman courses, and started in on the 
technique of position. It seems to be the 
common failing of all tyros and some older 
shots, to hopelessly overestimate their abil- 
ity. Pop’s pupil took one look at the fifty- 
foot target and declared it was shame to 
do it, at that distance. 

“Try it,” suggested Pop, and right there 
and then one man discovered that the mini- 
ature target requires just as good holding 
as the full distance, also he began to ap- 
preciate the standing position as a means 
of developing control and trigger squeeze. 


O I would suggest that the next time 
S some friend treats the good old shoot- 

in’ game with patronizing condescen- 
sion, just lead him out in the back yard, put 
up one of those kid targets, hand him a 
“twenty-two” and defy him to muss up the 
black spot. The chances are his ten shots 
will wander all over the paper and if he 
blames it on the gun, he is a mere blow-hard 
and deserves no further attention. But as I 
said before the crucial test is to make ten 
bulls in a line. I can remember with start- 
ling vividness one certain morning when I 
put nine bullets through the black and 
placed the tenth just an inch off at exactly 
three o’clock, how that red disk opened 
the vials of my wrath and caused the blue 
smoke to curl up from the firing line. I 
also remember that when I paused for 
breath a low laugh caused me to turn and 
there stood the last person in the world 
I expected to meet. 

“Really,” she exclaimed, “I didn’t know 
it was in you and I don’t blame you one 
bit.” 

A few minutes later Ike Walton, then in 
his seventy-first year, opened up with that 
old .45 calibre, officers’ model Springfield 
of his and succeeded where I had failed. 
Some incurable humorist had entered the 
old man as a joke, and he won the match 
against a full field of cracks, both military 
and civilian. 

A review of the score board showed that 
all the top men, except Ike, had fallen 
down on the last three shots, as the scores 
read, “50-49-48-47-47,” etc. It takes nerve 
to fire that last cartridge, the sort of nerve 
that decides battles and wins wars, and I 
speak for a revival of the old stand-up- 
and-shoot-’em game as it is, in my opin- 
ion, the best known way to develop this all 
important quality. I am not advising a re- 
turn to the slow moving Schuetzen rifle 
where the bullet is wrapped in a didy.and 
fed down the muzzle by a set of special 
tools, a shell of powder inserted in the 
breech and the bore carefully bathed be- 
tween each discharge; instead do the work 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE IT3) 
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To Convert Leather Into String 


A§s a rule leather strings are stronger 
when cut from the leather, parallel 
with the backbone, but strings of greater 


END OF STRING: 


LEATHER? 


“ DOTTED LINE SHOWS 
METHOD OF USING STICK AND KNIFE. 


STICK USED FOR GUIDING STRING. 


length and of great durability can be cut 
spirally from scfaps of leather. 

In one edge of a stick of convenient 
size, say one inch by one-half, and eight 
inches long, cut a rectangular notch as 
wide as the thickness of the leather to be 
cut, and about one-half inch deep. In 
the center of the piece of leather cut a 
circle an inch in diameter, and carry the 
cut spirally outward to a sufficient extent 
to make an inch of string of the required 
size. Then thrust the end of the stick 
through the hole thus made, and press the 
string down against the bottom of the 
notch. Now press the blade of the knife 
into the wood, across the notch, and close 
against the edge of the string. Grip the 
stick and the knife handle in the right 
hand, and pull the string with the left. 
The result will be more string. 

The notch should be wide enough that 
the leather will pass through it freely, but 
not wide enough that the leather will tilt 
or crimp. 

A string so cut will be somewhat “curly” 
at first, but a little use, or soaking and 
stretching, will soon take the kink out 
of it. 


Fitting up the Buckskin Pouch 


HAVE a buckskin pouch, made like 

Nessmuk’s which he describes in his 
book, “Woodcraft,” and of the same di- 
mensions, nine inches wide by six deep. 
On the inside of the back half I have 
sewed two pockets and ten loops to hold 
cartridges for my squirrel rifle, a .32 Win- 
chester single shot. The sheath for the 
hunting knife is sewn as Nessmuk de- 


E are depending upon 
the friends and ad- 
mirers of our old cor- 

respondent Nessmuk to make 
this department worthy of his 
name. No man knew the 
woods better than Nessmuk 
or wrote of them with quaint- 
er charm. Many of his prac- 
tical ideas on camping and 
“going light” have been adopt- 


scribes it. These are the dimensions of 
my knife and sheath: Knife is 8% inches 
long, the blade running the full length of 
the buckhorn handle; the sheath is made 
of buckskin, back length 6% inches, front 
length 434 inches, front width 15¢ inches. 
Between the back and front sides of the 
sheath is sewn a strip of hard leather 1/16 
inch in diaemter; this keeps the edge of 
the knife from cutting the stitches. The 
handle loop is 3 by % inches. 

Stowed inside the pouch are the follow- 
ing articles: Ditty-bag (made of buckskin, 
4% inches deep by 3 inches wide), con- 
taining fully as many things as Nessmuk 
mentioned and probably more. These 
things seem trivial in print but sooner or 
later will be found useful. It is a ques- 
tion of personal taste as soon as one gets 
beyond the absolute essentials, as one man 
might prefer chewing-tobacco while an- 
other would want chewing-gum. The 
pouch also holds a possum hook, made of 
a large cod hook with the barb filed off 
and a half-inch right angle bend pointed 
at the other end; fish hooks, frog hook, 
shoemaker’s wax, and a coil of brass wire, 
size 24. And in regard to the ditty-bag, if 
you cannot get one of buckskin, use an 
empty bag that has formerly held the 


“makin’s” of cigarettes. These have handy 
draw strings for closing. Do not forget 
to carry a roll of adhesive tape if you do 
much walking on your trips. This comes 
in handy for big blisters and should be 
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used in this manner. First, open the blis- 
ter; this is not hard to do if the skin is 
tender, but if it is tough try this trick. 
After a hole has been made in the skin, 
place your thumbs on either side and bear 
down hard and away from the blister; this 
will tighten the loose skin and force the 
water out. Then cover with a piece of 
adhesive tape. 

To carry needles in the woods I utilize 
one of the little metal cases which are 
used to hold ladies’ eyebrow pencils. It is 
just the right length for a medium sized 


SECTION REMOVED SHOWING NEEDLES INSIDE. 


darning needle; will hold several of them, 
and will absolutely protect the points. The 
little drawing shows how snugly the needles 
fit in this case. 

Jim Fercuson, New York. 


A Quick Fire in the Rain 

Cc} a very wet day in fall a few years 

ago we had the uncomfortable expe- 
rience of being soaked, as we were at the 
time several miles from anything but natu- 
ral shelter. We came upon an overhanging 
rock and promptly took possession of the 
space beneath it. My pal, after telling me 
to make myself comfortable, started up 
the side of the hill. In a few minutes he 
returned with an armful of pine. He took 
three or four sticks and whittled them 
nearly through, taking care not to break 
off the chips. The wood was then stacked 
up with the chips inside and lighted, and 
in a few minutes we had a good fire. 
The wood, being full of rosin, was almost 
impervious to water and took fire readily. 
This is an old Indian trick. 

Apert J. Rory, Pittsburgh. 


The Value of Trap Drags 


ANY people who trap do not realize 

the value of a drag as a trap fasten- 
ing. The drag has a number of advantages 
over staking a trap; namely when the 
ground is frozen (as it should be when it’s 
time to trap) and it is rather difficult to 
drive stakes, a stake being unyielding 
gives the animal a better chance to escape 
especially if a larger animal is caught than 
the trap was set for. 

Now for drags. There are several styles, 
each well adapted for its special use. In 
wooded country it’s not hard to find drags. 
One of the most simple and sure drags 
for small animals, up to and including fox, 
is a brush drag. This is made by cutting a 
small brush and trimming off several of the 
lower branches, leaving a small part on the 
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trunk. The ring on the trap chain is 
slipped over these. When an animal pulls 
it catches on these but can’t come off. It 
is best to use a green brush so there will 
be no danger of snapping it. 

On prairie country a rock or chunk of 
wood of sufficient size and weight serves 
the purpose as well as the brush. 

Of course in’ some cases a stake is neces- 
sary, but fewer animals will escape if a 
drag is used when handy. 

C. H. Freese, Kansas. 


A Brook Trout “ Flapjack” 


HEN small trout are fried crisp and 

brown without breaking them to 
pieces in frying, the bones can be taken 
out easily. If you are not careful in turn- 
ing such tender fish you.are liable to have 
scrambled fish, and removing the bones will 
be troublesome. I hit upon a method of 
frying the usual run of small brook trout 
six or eight inches long, so that each fish 
comes from the pan whole. 

Dress the fish and roll in flour or corn- 
meal, then place them in a hot pan with 
plenty of grease so that they will not stick 
and burn. The trick is to place each fish 
so the tail overlaps the head of the one 
next to it. Lay the fish close together so 
that they touch and overlap one another, 
with the largest ones in the center of the 
pan where the greatest heat is. 

Fry over a small bed of coals until well 
browned on one side. Gently loosen them 
from the pan with a knife, and you will 
find that they are stuck together with the 
flour coating, and the overlapping tails of 
each fish. You can turn them over the 
same as you do your flapjacks, with one 


quick swing. If you have worked well the 
fish should not separate in the air. Fry 
on the other side and serve. After a few 
trials you will be able to cook your small 
trout without hardly breaking their skins. 
The appearance of the cooked fish and the 
convenience in eating them will win you 
to this method. I am sure you will never 
be satisfied with scrambled trout again. 
Lyte Situ, Seattle, Wash. 


ed by the United States Army; 
‘is canoe has been preserved 
in Smithsonian Institution; 
and we hope that all good 
woodsmen will contribute 
their Hints and Kinks and 
trail-tested contrivances. For 
the best idea sent in next 
month will be given a copy of 
Nessmuk’s classic book Wood- 
craft that is now in press. 


A Convenient Lantern Crane 


F OR use in camp or tent a good lamp 

bracket can be made out of forked 
branches, as shown in the _ illustration. 
Care should be taken in the selection of 
‘material. Branches with tough bark are 


Strip of bark 


safest, as the greater part of the weight 
‘comes on the bark. Cedar is good, also 
hemlock. After cutting the forked stick 
of the required shape and dimensions for 
the place where it is intended, trim it to 
;represent Fig. 1 in the illustration. The 
long strip of bark which is left attached to 
one end of the fork is whipped back and 
tightly secured to the fork with wire or 
cord as in Fig. 2. This contrivance is espe- 
cially handy for a tent pole, as the arm 
can be made as long or as short as de- 
sired according where the light is to fall. 
Joe BaLLencer, South Carolina. 


Simple Way to Brown Biscuits 


N your December issue C. L. J. suggests 
a method of browning biscuits on the top 
without burning them on the bottom. I 
am glad to find somebody who has dis- 
proved the oft-repeated statement that one 
must not expect to brown biscuits with 
a reflector. The secret lies, as C. .L. J. 
indicates, in having a bright flame in front 
of the baker, not a mere bed of coals. He 
also describes a method of altering the 
angle of reflection to secure the desired 
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result. May I add a simpler method 
which I have tried with much stccess? 
Biscuits naturally burn on the bottom be- 
fore they brown on the top. An even 
baking surface can be secured by blanket- 
ing the lower reflecting surface with a flat 
rock or even a piece of green wood: when 
the bread is approaching the condition of 
“done.” This allows the upper surface to 
keep on working as long as one wishes in 
order to put the right tint on the tops of 
the biscuits. ARTHUR L. WHEELER, Pa. 


The Pudding Stick in Camp 


LONG handled spoon is very handy 

in camp, but is a nuisance to pack. I 
always make a pudding stick to use for 
stirring cereal, soups, stews and any kind 
of “mulligan.” Take a piece of hard wood 
about 18 inches long, shape one end round 
and the other broad and flat like a small 
paddle. Do not use cedar or soft wood 
unless you like that flavor. Throw it away 
when changing camp and make a new one. 

I. SmitH, Maine. 


To Protect Against Snow Blindness 


HIS suggestion of mine will prepare 

for the intense glare of the snow. The 
idea is not a new one by any means, for it 
is used by the Esquimaux of the far north 
to guard against snow-blindness. To con- 
struct this glare shield procure two small 
pieces of wood and fit them together so 
there will be only a narrow slit between. 
These may be placed over the eyes like 
spectacles and fastened with a deerskin 
thong (a common cord will do) behind the 
head. The range of vision will then be 
very narrow, but all the glare will be shut 
out. Details are shown in the rough sketch 
below. 


SJ aaa 


The Esquimaux and Indians also were 
accustomed to darken the skin all about 
the eyes with soot. This mitigated the 
glare of the wide, white snow fields, and 
is a good hint to remember in case glare 
shields are forgotten. If anyone has had a 
touch of snow blindness, he will know that 
it is a danger to be dreaded and guarded 
against. J. O. Stetta, New Jersey. 
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HELPING NEIGHBOR JONES RESTOCK HIS GUN 


WITH A FEW NECESSARY TOOLS AND MATERIALS, SUPPLEMENTED BY PATIENCE 
AND DEEP INTEREST, HE MADE THE OLD GUN BARREL AN ARM TO BE PROUD OF 


ERE I asked to do so, it would be 

impossible for me to decide, after 

a lifetime devotion to the rifle, 
whether I had derived more pleasure from 
shooting rifles, reading about rifles, or 
tinkering over them in my spare hours. 

I have felt the pride of replenishing the 
farm family larder with venison, and I 
know the calm content that goes with 
trudging homeward on a crisp fall even- 
ing with a companion whom you have de- 
feated at a turkey match. That pile of 
well thumbed Forest and Streams in the 
corner of my room has 
served me well for many 
hours, and assisted me to 
reduce many a pipe full of 
tobacco to its lowest de- 
nomination, as dear old 
Nessmuk used to say; but 
as I sit here writing, my 
eyes fall with lasting satis- 
faction on several weapons 
standing in the rack, all cared for with a 
lover’s attention, and whose well polished 
stocks are of my handiwork. I am not a 
gunsmith or mechanic, and have only ordi- 
nary facility with tools, but such as I have 
has been developed almost entirely by tin- 
kering over my rifles. I have at various 
times stocked and then re-stocked them. 
I have altered blanks and drops, and shaped 
grips and moulded cheek pieces until now 
—when I settle my face against them, I 
can feel that they know me, for they are 
my own. I have worked upon the rifles 
of my friends, or rather, we have worked 
together on them, and have followed every 
step, from the careful discussion as to 
length and drop, to drawing the diagrams 
and _ selecting 
the materials. 
We have fitted 
wood into iron, 
and set each 
bolt and screw 
with a care 
that has grown 
with interest, 
evening after 
evening, with 
the fascination 
ot a new game, 
until the pol- 
ished surfaces 
reflected each 
shade of light 
as the result of 
our handicraft. 

I have progressed so far that I want to 
tell others how to do it. My’ neighbor 
Jones, with whom I had been shooting for 
years, owned as fine a shooting rifle barrel 
as I have ever seen, and it had a good re- 
liable lock and action. The barrel had 
been rifled by a workman who knew his 
business. It was the right weight, the right 
length, and finely sighted, and from breech 
to muzzle there was not a rough scratch 
or pit on its polished surface. I have seen 
this rifle repeatedly get away with the 
major share of the birds at the shooting 


A good type of stock to make 


By HERVEY LOVELL 


matches, and our admiration for the 
weapon was tempered only by the fact 
that the stock did not match up or class 
with the splendid action of the barrel. It 
was one of those stingy little affairs that 
has nothing to recommend it. It did not 
hang right, and there was no way you 
could make it come up to a natural way 
of shooting. It was a case of cramping 
your neck and wriggling your head into an 
unnatural position to get an alignment. 
For a long time we had been consider- 
ing re-stocking this old gun, and _ finally 


got around 
to it. In an 
old issue of 
Forest and 
Stream we 
had seen an 
article about 
restock- 
ing Spring- 
fields, so 
Jones or- 
dered the 
materials 
needed to 
construct a 
stock and 
fittings to match, all ready to fit and cut: 
a block of English walnut at $3.00, cast 
brass Schutzen butt plate at $1.00. In 
course of time the postman left a parcel 
from the gunshop and a few hints on fit- 
ting a stock. Jones did not know anything 
about gun stocking, so I was called over to 
help. Together we marked the design upon 
the planed block. Looking over our two 
kits of tools, we found almost everything 
needed, except a checking tool. The in- 
structions sounded very simple and the cost 
of a nice rifle would be small compared to 
the pleasure of owning one. 


An evening of pleasant anticipation was 
spent in making rough diagrams of just 
how the grip was to be shaped, and the 
drop at heel, kind of polish and checking 
were discussed. Surely Jones would soon 
be free from the slavery of getting knocked 
about with the old stock in a long day’s 
shooting. The boys readily agreed to try 
their hand at sand-papering and Mrs. Jones 
offered to make a case of an old sheepskin 
thrown out in the woodshed. 

With the clear instructions before us 
putting on the stock was like a new and 
interesting game, gaining in 
fascination as the evenings 
passed, and. each evening 
brought the work nearer 
completion. When the work 
was finally done, the whole 
family trooped outdoors to 
see Dad and the boys try 
a few shots. There was a 
great surprise when they 
saw the ease with which a 
ten ring could be punctured. 
All remarked at the ease of 
lining up the sights. The 
rifle seemed to almost point 
itself, and no skinned 
cheeks resulted from the 
jar of 40 grains of black 
powder. Each succeeding 
Saturday shoot made Jones 
earnestly hope that more 
lovers of the rifle might see 
that article and make the 
family rifle a thing of 
beauty and efficiency, to be 
cherished by the sons till 
their eyes grew too dim for 
shooting. 

What it will cost you to 
do as Jones did depends on your taste. 
Send to some reliable shop for parts; many 
shops keep every part of the gun in stock. 

The development of the modern rifle 
stock has taken a very long time. The 
styles in use have not changed as often as 
Milady’s apparel, but yet “the world do 
move.” Our great-grandfather had a rifle 
made up by the local smith, and the 
following specifications would have been 
sufficient: American maple stock full 
length of barrel, but of boy’s size and 
weight, man-size barrel 40” long; cheap 
soft iron lock and furniture, stock brass 
trimmed. The barrel was bored to a 
gauge of so many round balls to the pound 
same as a shotgun. How those puny little 
stocks held up such a heavy barrel is a 
mystery. The fact is, the soft iron locks 
usually fell off first. Give me one of that 
type of arms made by one of our private 
barrel makers of to-day, bored 28 or 32 
caliber for greased bullet, and I care not 
how many Springfields and other repeat- 
ing rifles are showing up at the turkey 
shoots, I would get mine, barring acci- 
dents. The barrel would be good for 2%4” 
groups at 200 yards. _ 

We will suppose that you have pur- 
chased a block of good imported walnut, 
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hard and heavy. It will cost according to 
amount of figure or wave showing black 
on lighter field. Walnut of a hard grade 
must be used at any rate. Fancy Ameri- 
can will cost as much as imported and will 
not “stay put” at the joints with metal. 
You should pay two to six dollars. Get 
it thicker than a shotgun stock as you want 
a nice cheek piece. It will, of course, be 
made with a short full pistol grip, other- 
wise you could not improve much on the 
dollar-six bits stock, factory machine made 
to place on the corn 
sheller variety of 
guns. Why they do 
not put on stocks 
to support the face 
in aiming, giving a 
real controlling grip 
for hands, no one 
seems to know. 

Now be sure you 
know what shape 
you want. Ascer- 
tain the method of 
fastening, whether 
a through bolt like 
a Ballard or tang 
straps like Win- 
chester and Stevens. 
The long bolts 
through stock from 
butt are best with 
cheap soft wood, as 
you can ‘tighten it 
up if loose. Always 
bore this long bolt 
hole first or get a 
gunsmith who sold you the block to bore 
it for you. That would be sure and cheaper 
in the long run, as it takes two augers. 

Buy, borrow or purloin a very narrow 
chisel and one of about 44”, then sharpen 
as keen as razors to gouge out for tang 
and trigger plates, if of Stevens or Win- 
chester make. Mark around tang very close 
with a scratch awl or sharp pencil. Drop in 
the straps, carefully keeping a very tight fit. 
Blacken the metal with lamp black to see 
where it fits too tight; then cut off the high 
black spots, and remember you cannot put 
back what you cut away by mistake. Grad- 
ually drop down into wood and fit tight 
against rear of action at same time. The 
stock must not be shaped in any way till 
action is on and tight. Join the two up tight 
and drill screw holes a little undersize. 
Drive in screws; if they hold the wood 
and metal close and tight, all is well, 
otherwise start over if you have room. 
li not, scrap the block and get a new one, 
for it will shoot loose and be worthless. 
I believe a shaky stock makes a rifle an 
inaccurate shooter. 

When you have tightened up screws not 
a crack should be seen, then the oil or 
varnish will make your lock nearly dust 
and rain-tight. The old model .44 Ste- 
vens was hard to fit tight, and it had upper 
and lewer straps, cast integral and very 
long. I had to cut and shove in length- 
wise, which was harder than it appears 
on paper. 

Next start shaping for butt plate as at 
action; saw off at 13” from trigger, plate 
will add another 4%". Screw this plate on 
after drilling holes. Now cut all wood 
down to metals. Remember this is a rifle 
stock with considerable drop. A shotgun 
stock is straight to catch up quickly and 
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shoot high at rising birds. Four-inch drop 
gives a very natural standing position off- 
hand. This drop is not stylish, but is used 
by most of the best shots and private gun- 
makers for off-hand shooting. Make a 
line on drop of stock to line up with sight, 
then leave this in center of work til] fin- 
ishing as it acts as a guide. 

Try fitting on, or rather leaving on, a big 
fat cheek piece 1” thick, not one of those 
so-called ornaments that factories charge 
$5.00 to put on and be useless. It helps to 


Necessary tools, including checking tool, can be obtained at small cost 


steady the eye by giving the face a found- 
ation to rest close against while aiming. 
Anything is beautiful which is the best 
form to do a certain alloted work. Cut 
away after marking out cheek piece, using 
a chisel and round edge file. Make every 
corner sharp, every curve a true one. Top 
of stock should be plained straight; round 
off with file all over. 

The beginner must remember to leave 
the cheek piece to one side of center line 
of stock before shaping up on any place. 
After the stock is roughly modeled, as it 
progresses toward perfection, all the little 
personal adjustments must be made to 
make the gun fit you exactly. In making 
these adjustments sometimes a quarter of 
an inch is a matter of great moment. A 
professional gun fitter would go about it 
with a try-gun. The amateur gun-stocker 
can get some good points from his method 
of procedure. A shooter is measured witha 
try-gun as follows: The adjustability of the 
try-gun as to length of stock, cast off and 
drop of comb and heel is explained. 
After advising that the breadth, height 
and usual shooting position of the shooter 
governs his measurements, the expert takes 
up separately the different parts of a gun 
that should fit the shooter. First, he 
measures the length of stock required by 
resting the butt of the gun in the bend of 
the arm, finding at what length the fore- 
finger comfortably reaches the trigger. 
Then the expert has the shooter take the 
gun in his natural shooting position; 
studies carefully the position of the butt 
and the comb; makes the necessary ad- 
justments until the butt finally fits the 
shooter’s. shoulder and the heel has the 
correct drop. 

The comb is a harder proposition. The 
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shooter’s eye has to be sighted, and atten- 
tion paid to the way he “cheeks the gun.” 
The expert then adjusts the comb several 
times until it fits snugly to the shooter’s 
cheek, making sure that it is impossible 
tor the shooter to hide his sighting eye 
behind the breech. of the gun. To note 
these points, he stands in front of the 
shooter, making proper adjustments. He 
also observes whether or not the stock 
must be cast-off, if so he turns the stock 
to one side, and makes a slight alteration 
in the setting of 
the comb. 

After satisfying 
himself that the gun 
is a correct fit for 
the shooter, the 
stock is locked. 
This completes the 
task and the shooter 
has the measure- 
ments for a gun ‘that 
fits properly and en- 
ables him to. shoot 
better of the traps 
or afield. 

Finishing a stock 
takes time and pa- 

- tience. Leave no 
sunken holes in fil- 
ing down; wet, heat 
and sandpaper sev- 
eral times till fuzzy 
grain quits raising. 

An oven is fine to 

heat wood in for 

about two minutes. 

Finish with number one steel wool. Do 
not spare the arm, so the wood is smooth 
as glass. Give one heavy coat of orange 
shellac, dry till next day, smooth with steel 
wool, apply thin coat of rubbing varnish, 
and set it in dry warm room for five days: 
then rub until smooth with powdered 
pumice-stone on wet rag. If holes appear 
you will put on another coat of varnish 
and rub with pumice again till all dust 
marks and brush streaks disappear. 

Accompanying this is a cut of checking 
tool and other useful tools. Lay off check- 
ing with a piece of cardboard first; bend it 
around grip and mark with pencil on var- 
nish. Start at left letting one tooth or 
rather all teeth follow last cut. Practice 
on a board first till proficient. Oil cuts 
with stained oil, using rosewood stain, and 
checking will show fine and clear. 

It is well to remember that a true stock 
of a try-gun can be made smaller or 
larger at will, but that whatever yeu shave 
from your gun stock cannot be replaced. 
his means caution and careful work at all 
times. It means patient, loving work. I 
might almost add, and if your only idea 
in restocking a gun is to “get it done 
cheaper at home” you might better save 
your pennies and have a professional build 
one for you, for there are few jobs on 
which genuine interest plays a keener and 
more important part. 

Every man loves a gun. The possession of 
a truly fine weapon is a source of satisfac- 
tion that is very dear to the man with the 
instincts of true sportsmanship; and a 
worthy rifle barrel, which has been re- 
stocked with care and discriminating taste 
is one of the most cherished bequests a 
father may leave his son as an expression 
of his own individuality. 
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H. W. B., Washington, D. C.: 

I am anxious to know how to make 
from turkey wing bones or other material 
such an instrument as is used by woods- 
men in calling wild turkeys. I know that 
the wild turkey is a wise bird and I know 
that certain precautions are necessary in 
hunting him, and certain signs need to be 
looked for in locating him, and I want to 
post myself along: these lines. 

If your splendid magazine will publish 
the information I desire, I will appre- 
ciate the favor. 

Ans.—Some hunters use the bone from 
the second middle joint of the turkey— 
the smaller bone—and although the finer 
the bone, the more realistic the call, still 
a larger one is easier to practise on. Place 
one end just within the lips, clasp the 
bone by both hands, closed to form a 
sphere with the thumbs overlapping about 
the middle of the bone, and the lower end 
of the bone enclosed within the hands. 
The second and third fingers of one hand 
are held to open and shut as the sound is 
given out by sucking in quick draws 
through the bone. An effort to pronounce 
the sounds, “tu-u-u-u-rk-turk-turk-turk” 
will give you an idea of the mode of op- 
eration. The lips must be tightly closed 
around the bone that all air inhaled shall 
come through the bone, but not held stiffly 
in the mouth. An early issue of Forest 
and Stream will contain an article on 
Turkey hunting that will answer you more 
fully and also give some other details of 
the modes of hunting this noble game bird. 


E. D. P., Rumson, N. J.: 

I am an owner and lover of dogs, and 
wish to ask you if there is any truth in 
the rumor that it will soon become im- 
possible to obtain dog cakes, as the Gov- 
ernment has prohibited their manufacture 
as a measure of food conservation. If you 
know anything about this, will you kindly 
inform me. 

Ans.—We have inquired of makers of 
dog food, who advise that they will prob- 
ably be permitted to continue the manu- 
facture of dog cakes, etc. This will be 
welcome news to dog owners, for Dog 
Cakes, Puppy Biscuits, etc., are now looked 
upon more as economical necessities than 
canine luxuries. 

In Great Britain it appeared likely at 
one time that the manufacture would be 
prohibited, but it was soon shown that 
the use of these foods really relieved the 
strain upon foods of various kinds made 
for human consumption. The Food Con- 
troller therefore gave the necessary per- 
mission for the continuance of the manu- 
facture of Dog Cakes. The same view has 
been taken here, at least for the present, 
and it is hoped that it will remain effective. 


SENECA’S 
MINTS, IELPS 


AND 


ANSWERS 


S. S. G.,- Wallace, Ida.: 

I have your book, “Gun Craft”; I also 
take Forest and Stream. Will you kindly 
advise me on the following points: 

No. 1—What is the difference in shoot- 
ing power and results between a 32 inch 
barrel shot gun and a 30 inch barrel? 

No. 2—Is the same load used in 32 inch 
barrel as is used in the shorter barrel? 

No. 3—What, if any advantage, is pos- 
sessed by the 32 inch over the 30? 

Ans.—Question No. 1: There is no 
measurable difference in the shooting pow- 
ers of a 30” or 32” barrel of 12 gauge, 
the same boring and equal loads. The 
difference that does exist is in favor of the 
30” barrels, for the reason that the force 
of the powder is exercised within the first 
16 inches, and after that there is a loss of 
power on account of the friction of the 
shot against the sides of the barrels. The 
reason that gun barrels are made longer 
than 16 inches, is to facilitate handling and 
more accurate aim. The recoil of a 32” 
barrel is slightly less than the recoil of a 
30” barrel, because the gas column is 
lengthened and expelled more slowly. 

Question No. 2: Weight for weight, the 
same load is used in a 30” and a 32” 
barrel of the same gauge. 

Question No. 3: A 32” barrel affords 
slightly better alignment and can be swung 
with more regularity on crossing birds. 
Cn the other hand, the longer barrels are 
a trifle slower, and there is the minor 
reduction in recoil which -I have men- 
tioned. A tall powerful man who is in- 
clined to be fast might do better with a 
32” barrel than he could with one that was 
shorter. On the other hand a man of only 
moderate strength, who was inclined to be 
slow, would unquestionably do better work 
with 30” barrels. The personal equation 
enters entirely into this question. 


J. B., Loudonville, N. Y.: 

Am taking advantage of your most kind 
and needed offer of expert advice by ask- 
ing advice on the following: I have a 16 
gauge Fulton gun, manufactured by the 
Hunter Arms Co. It is one of their double 
hammerless models, right barrel half 
choke; left, full choke. I can success- 
fully hit small bottles and tin cans when 
thrown up in the air almost every 
time I shoot at them. Yet when in 
the field I fail miserably sometimes. I 
hardly ever seem to be able to hit a fast 
running rabbit or flying bird, even in the 
open; when I do happen to hit, I attribute 
it more to luck than skill. I have no dif- 
ficulty whatever on squirrels or slow mov- 
ing game. Would you lay this fault to 
lack of practice or the gun not fitting me, 
or the gauge? Before I bought this gun 
I shot a 12 gauge for two years with fair 
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I made a change because my old 
gun was a single. I bought a 16 gauge on 
a friend’s recommendation. The new gun 
seems to fit me O. K. I can point it at 
any object and get it in line in an instant. 
My trouble seems to lie in shooting UNDER 
every time. I shoot with both eyes open 
always I use No. 6 shot 2% drams Lesmoke. 
Have tried 7% chilled—no better luck. 
you can give. 

Ans.—The fact that you shoot under 
moving objects indicates either one of two 
things: your stock is too straight or it has 
too much drop at ,the butt. You can 
lengthen the stock by putting on a rubber 
recoil pad, or you can build it up by the 
application of a leather pad over the comb. 
The fact that you are using a 16 gauge is 
not a handicap worthy of mention. 

Would suggest that you try shooting at 
objects with your head held almost erect; 
that is, do not throw your face down to 
the gun stock. We also advise you to try 
No. 8 shot. They are large enough for 
ordinary game. Lesmoke powder is in- 
tended for rifles only. We advise you to 
try factory loaded shells with Dupont or 
Infallible powder. 


success. 


R. B. H., Hazlehurst, Ga.: 

I am a constant reader of Forest and 
Stream and would thank you if you would 
print the address of the King Arms Co. 
in your columns. I have a Belgian shot 
gun, 12 gauge, with their name but no other 
address. It needs some new locks and as it 
is a fine shooting gun I would like to get 
the address of the company or some other 
company that handles Belgian shot guns. 

Ans.—Your gun is of Belgian make, and 
we regret to inform you that we know of 
no one in this country who has parts for 
sale. We do not believe there will be any 
possibility of getting them for a long time 
after the war. We have had several in- 
quiries before about the same make of gun. 


C. D. M., Dover, Del.: 

Would be pleased to have the following 
information: 

Ist—What distance a load of shot strings 
at 50 yards? 

2d.—Is there any difference in the string- 
ing of different sizes of shot? 

Ans.—tst.—A load of three drams of 
powder and 1% ounces of No. 7 shot fired 
from a choke bore gun will string about 
21 feet at 50 yards -range. 

2d.—Theoretically there should be no 
difference in the stringing of the different 
sizes of shot up to 4o yards. If this oc- 
curred, it would simply indicate that the 
gun would not handle one size as well as 
another. 
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“KILLING TIME,” IN FLORIDA 


IF YOU MUST FISH FOR SHARKS—FISH FROM THE DOCK 
IT’S SAFER AND HELP IS PLENTIFUL 


Helpers Enough | , | More Help Needed for | 
for the First the Second 


Recruits Struggling 
With the Third 


Still Fighting — Every- ees a Satisfied With His Morn- 
body in Action ing’s Catch 





, which is 
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NEAF APGAR 


high gun at dozens of 
biggest Eastern 
shoots since he 


bought an 


ITHACA 


which improved 
hisshootingabout 
5% —Any man 
can shoot an 


-. ITHACA better. 
Catalogue FREE. 


Double hammer- 
less guns, $29.00 
up; single barrel 
trap guns, $85.00 


up. 
Address Box 25 


ITHACA GUN 
COMPANY 


Ithaca, N.Y. 


Find the Best Load 
for Your Gun 


To find out what your gun, 
be it shotgun or rifle, will 
do with different loads and 
the load best 
suited to it for each par- 
ticular need, there is no 
» Way to get at the facts ex- 
cept to experiment and 
none so good as to load 
your own ammunition, and 
try it out. Why don’t you 
experiment? It’s a mighty 
interesting pastime — you 
get better results—and save 
considerable money. 


Write us your needs and we will help you out 


Ideal Manufacturing Company 
270 Meadow Street 


New Haven, Conn, 


For all lubrication and 


polishing around the 
house, in the tool shed 
¥ or afield with gun or rod. 


NYOIL 


In the New Perfection 

Pocket Package 
is a matchless combination. 
Sportsmen have kuown it for 
years, Dealers sell NYOIL at 
10c. and 25c. Send us the name 
of a live one who doesn’t sell 
NYOIL with other necessaries 
for sportsmen and we will send 
you a dandy, handy new can 
(ecrew top and screw tip) con- 
taining 8% ounces postpaid 
for 25 cents. 


WH. F. NYE, New Bedford, Mass. 


ROBERT H. ROCKWELL 


2504 Clarendon Road, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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PIRINCIPLES OF 
RIFLE SHOOTING 


By CAPTAIN ROY S. TINNEY 


HEN I was a very small boy my 
father purchased a _ long-barreled, 
single-shot Remington rifle and gave me 
the weapon with this sound advice: “Son, 
this is a good rifle and will remain a good 
rifle as long as you take care of it. It will 
shoot straighter than you will ever be able 
to hold, and a .22 has sufficient power to 
kill any of the small game you will meet in 
this part of the country. I bought you a 
single-shot for several reasons; it is safer 
than a repeater, conserves ammunition, is 
much easier to clean, is less liable to get 
out of order, and most of all it will teach 
you to place your first ball with such care 
and precision there will be no need of a 
second. That, son, is what constitutes a 
good rifleman, do the job with the first 
shot. Never fire until the right instant 
and then make a clean hit. 

“Take the gun, boy, and use it well, and 
remember that you can learn just as much 
with this .22 as you can with the most 
powerful rifle made.” 

I quote dad, word for word, because 
this bit of shooting gospel is engraved 
upon my memory, and all that the subse- 
quent years have taught me is that my 
parent was absolutely right; the .22 is the 
ideal gun for the man or boy who wants 
to learn the game and become a rifleman 
of the sort to redeem our lost reputation 
as “a nation of marksman.” So when you 
meet a chap who despises the small bore 
just place him where he belongs; he is 
either windbag or ignoramus, and does 
not merit serious attention. 


PIERCE IN BAD 


HAVE read Bro. Pierce’s article on the 

Army Automatic in the December issue, 
and just for that I desire to smite him on 
the jaw with one almighty wollop, some- 
thing I have not the slightest intention of 
doing, for you see he might have that .45 
of his within reach, and that would mean 
slow music and flowers for the writer. It 
is not what Bro. Pierce said that raised 
my ire; his is the sin of omission. He 
mentions a certain wonderful device that 
enables a man to adopt the Colt .45 Service 
Pistol to the .22 rim-fire long-rifle cart- 
ridge, shows that said device works per- 
fectly, and then blandly fails to tell us how 
the contraption came into existence and 
where “we uns” can duplicate it. 

Does Bro. Pierce realize that there are 
pistol bugs all over the face of this broad 
land that would hock their very souls to 
possess this thing he holds so lightly? 

Does Bro. Pierce remember that practice 
with service ammunition lames the wrist 
and consumes the bank roll? 

Does Bro. Pierce appreciate that this de- 
vice would enable us to train certain young 
officers with a cartridge that is obtainable, 


economical and pleasant to fire, and that 
without said device, said young officers will 
go to France with only the most superficial 
knowledge of their sidearm? 

Does Bro. Pierce know that target work 
with the new army pistol has become as 
extinct as the dodo, except among mill- 
ionaires and folks like himself who can 
“connect” with Uncle Sam’s ammunition 
box? 

Does Bro. Pierce display that fine fra- 
ternal spirit usually found among the great 
race of shooters? 

NO! Bro. Pierce is a very thoughtless 
and selfish individual who refuses to share 
his secret with anyone. And un’ ss he tells 
us more about this .22 caliber attachment 
for the army .45, and gives us full particu- 
lars as to the cost and the place to buy one, 
he need never write again for Forest and 
Stream, or any other religious journal. 
Until he makes proper amends, we propose 
to suspend him from the lodge for conduct 
unbecoming a gun bug and a gentleman. 


AN ANSWER IN 
APOLOGY 


THE said Bro. Pierce, to the above 

9 charge of selfishness and thoughtless- 
ness plead—Not Guilty. 

Had I the ability and courage to voice 
my opinions on the sacred lore of gun- 
bugiveness, as well as does our friend Capt. 
Tinney, I would perhaps have for a target 
more columns of Forest and Stream; but 
I, lacking in these points, must keep inside 
the ten ring of the subject and of necessity 
omit some details. 

My pack is packed in anticipation of an 
early trip “over there” and in this pack is 
packed the .22 Cal. Attachment for the .45 
Auto Pistol. The reason for this is that 
certain stories of how the bedrooms of the 
trenches are greatly favored by rats have 
convinced me that a .22—45 gun would be 
better insurance on a night’s rest when 
with me, then it could possibly be if put on 
exhibition for the benefit of other members 
of the order of gun bugs—which is more 
self-preservation than selfishness. 

To prove my unselfishness, and for the 
privilege of “sitting in” with those of 
Forest and Stream readers who are inter- 
ested I will give as complete detailed in- 
formation as the circumstances of warfare 
will permit to all who address me care 373 
Washington Ave., Kingston, N. Y., allow- 
ing sufficient time for the forwarding and 
reply—and remembering the price of in- 
dividual maintainance of Postal Systems. 

It is well to remember that the manu- 
facturing facilities of our gun-makers are 
all utilized in doing their bit towards low- 
ering the curtain on the argument in 
Europe, and any man who howls unusually 
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loud for a special gun or rat killer may 
be charged with a sin greater than mine. 
Be patient, Bro. Tinney, and in the near 
future you shall behold one of these at- 
tachments and you shall see for yourself. 
As this gun was described pretty well in 
the December issue I beg to be acquitted 
and allowed to advance into the good 
graces of our fellow folks of the shooting 
world. T. T. Pierce, 


I GO TO WORK 


AST year I collected all my old field 
notes on the .22 together with a mass 
of contemporary data sent to me from 

England where they have gone into the 
small bore game very thoroughly and met 
with wonderful success. I made a digest 
of all this abstract matter and spent the 
fall experimenting. During the past sea- 
son I added the element of green men and 
completed an instruction course worthy of 
the name. The results were most surpris- 
ing. The effective range of the .22 long 
rife rim-fire cartridge is just a trifle more 
than one-quarter that of the service am- 
munition, so I just simply divided all 
measurements by four and followed the 
official manuals issued by the War De- 
partment, and for all ranges up to and 
including 300 yards, the “22-5-40” is, all 
things considered, the best practice cart- 
ridge now on the market. And at 200 
yards it can hold its own in an accuracy 
test with the best hi-power ammunition. 


T. E., Billings, Mont.: 

For long distance accurate shooting 
would you recommend a telescope or do 
you prefer some other sight? 

Ans.—A telescope is always a great aid 
when one’s eyes are not normal. For tar- 
get or game shooting at long distances a 
telescope is excellent when its use is un- 
derstood, otherwise it is more of a hin- 
drance than a help. As a general propo- 
sition the ordinary hunting sights are best. 
Also, for long distance target shooting 
the peep sight is best. 


E. E. H., New York City: 

I would like to know the average pene- 
tration of the .22 rim fire cartridge, Short, 
Long, Long Rifle and Extra Long, the 
shocking ability of each, and the maximum 
distance at which each can be counted on 
for accuracy when used in a .22 revolver 
with 6-inch barrel. Also tell me what you 
can about cartridges for the .30 caliber 
Luger Automatic Pistol. 
a .22 pistol for small game and target 
practise and am surprised at the good 
scores it makes. 

Ans.—The .22 Long Rifle is the best car- 
tridge for use in the revolver mentioned 
and a good holder or from muzzle rest 
should be able to make creditable targets 
at 100 yards well within an eight inch 
bullseye.’ At shorter ranges the accuracy 
would be considerably better. For instance, 
at 75 feet with .22 Short cartridges two 
inch groups and better should be made. 
The .22 Long is not as good as the Short 
or Long Rifle, but good targets should be 
made at 100 to 125 feet. The average pen- 
etration of each is about five %-inch pine 
boards. 

The ballistics of the Luger cartridge are 
weight of bullet 93 grains average muzzle 
velocity 1,134 foot seconds, average muzzle 
energy 266 foot pounds, penetration at 20 
feet ten 7-inch pine boards. 


I have been using} 


r The Ideal 
Garment for 
the Soldier 
Boys in the 
camps or 
trenches, 


Rifle as shown $50.00 
Peep Sight, extra 3.75 
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Warmth Without Weight 


A jacket which, when not in use, can be rolled up 
and carried in your pocket. 
warm as toast. 

Co-Pro covers the torso perfectly and, protects your 
body from the cold. 


Compact, light, yet 


Get acquainted with 


CO-PR 


The Great Garment for the Great Outdoor 


It doesn’t hinder your freedom of motion (it 
has no sleeves). It simply keeps you warm— 
you don’t need cumbersome sweaters, overcoats 
or jerseys. 

When not in use can be rolled into a neat 
package. Eight (8) inches long, two (2) 
inches in diameter, which weighs only eight 
ounces. 

At the better sport shops. or by mail post 
paid at $2.50. Made in Olive, Tan or Grey, 
and three sizes, small, medium and large. 
The story of Co-Pro is embodied in the in- 
teresting sportsman. Book free on request, 


bi 


A. NATHAN, 
Dept. B, 248 E. 26th St., Bklyn., N. Y. 
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NEWTON HIGH POWER RIFLES 


deliver a smashing blow anywhere along the line over the longest practical 


game-shooting ranges. 


The ammunition the 


use is not only of 3,000°f.s. velocity, 


but it has bullet weight enough to make it effective out where the game is. There 


is nothing else in its class for its calibers: 22, 256, 80 and .35. 
To see what a difference bullet weight makes in ener, 


at long game shooting ranges, 


and in higher energy at the shorter ones, see the ballistics tables in our 148-page catalog, 
sent for stamp. ~ 


Newton Rifles are Now Being Delivered 


NEWTON ARMS CO., 74-78 E. Jewett Avenue, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


NEWFOUNDLAN 


A Country of Fish and Game 
- A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 
Ideal Canoe Trips 


The country traversed by the Reid Newfoundland Company’s system is exceedingly rich in all 


kinds of Fish and Game. 
and Trout fishing, also Caribou barrens. 


All along the route of the Railway are streams famous for their Salmon 
Americans who have been fishing and hunting in New- 


foundland say there is no other country in the world in which so good fishing and hunting can 


be secured and with such ease as 


in Newfoundland. 


Information, together with illustrated 


Booklet and Folder, cheerfully forwarded upon application to 
J. W. N. JOHNSTONE, General Passenger Agent, 


REID NEWFOUNDLAND COMPANY 


Good Sport in the South 


On my large, old rice plantation ten miles from 
Georgetown, S,. C., I have some of the finest shoot- 
ing for deer, turkeys, ducks, quail, rabbits, squirrels 
and snipe in this part of the South. .The finest 
fishing, both fresh and salt water, on the coast. 
Private fresh water lake excellently stocked, few 
hundred feet from camp. Most exciting deer hunt- 
ing with well trained horses and hounds. A re- 
markably attractive locality for the visiting sports- 
men. I have a large plantation home overlooking 
the water and bungalows which I use as lodges for 
visiting sportsmen, and together with excellent 
Southern cooking I can promise you a long-to-be- 
remembered trip. 

Write at once and state when you can come, as 
I can take care of only a limited number and must 
know in advance. Send for booklet. 


F. E. JOHNSTONE, .cerrfrtexe dirk 


9 SOUTH CAROLINA 
“THREE NATIQNAL PARKS CAMPING TOUR” 


In thirty-five to forty days, by pack and 
saddle horse and Railway train under the 
guidance of J. Western Warner. Taking 
in the Rocky Mountain Park of Colo., the 
Yellowstone and Glacier Parks, all in one 
trip approximately fifteen hundred miles 
thro the most beautiful part of the Rockies. 
_ Best of references furnished. Parties 
interested write for folder, to 

J. WESTERN WARNER 
ALTON, N. H.(After Mar. 15) LIBBY, MONT. 
Big game by special arrangement in 

Wyoming, Montana and Canada. 


ST. JOHN’S NEWFOUNDLAND 


FIX THAT PUNCTURE 
IN ONE MINUTE 


That puncture can bein a rubber or leather 
boot or shoe, a canvas boat, a hot water bag, or any ar- 
ticle of rubber—and in less than a minute you can have it 

fixed up snug and tight, absolutely water-proof with 


'MARBLES nerGiss 


No cement used. Cannot come off. Can 

foot. Thetwo plates are concave. aan tae ae _ 

threaded pivot, which projects thru hole in upper plate 

and the twoare held tightly together by a flush nut. 
Metal key, furnished with each Repairer, is used 
to tighten up the plates. 3 sizes: % inch diamet- 
ef, 10c; 1 inch, iSc; 1 x 1% inch, 20c. 


Catalog of Marble’s Specialties 
for Sportsmen free upon 
rcquest. 


MACBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
526 Delta Ave. Gladstone, Mich. aa 


Good Hunting at Moderate Cost 


Newport Springs Camp Cottages, Newport, 
Fla. Quail, wild turkey, deer, ducks and geese 
in abundance. Charming location on St. Marks 
river, twenty miles from Tallahassee, near Gulf 
of Mexico. 

Sulphur swimming pool. Water beneficial for 
rheumatism and indigestion. Ideal winter climate. 
For particulars address Nathaniel Brewer, Ir.. 
Newport, Florida. 
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AMERICAN 
GAME BIRD 
SHOOTING 


By George Bird Grinnell 


This large and profusely illus- 
trated volume covers the whole 
field of upland shooting in Amer- 
ica. It deals with the birds fol- 
lowed by the upland _ shooter 
with dog and gun, and gives prac- 
tically everything that is known 
about the woodcock, the snipe, all 
the North American quail, grouse 
and wild turkeys. This is its 
scheme: 


Part I—Life histories of upland 
game birds; many portraits. 


Part II—Upland shooting, and 
also guns, loads, dogs, clothing. 


Part III—Shooting of the fu- 
ture, ruffed grouse, quail, etc. 


There are life-like colored plates 
of the ruffed grouse and quail, and 
48 other full-page plates, with 
many line cuts in the text. 


The book is really the last word 
on upland shooting, and this is 
what some of the authorities think 
of it: 


“It is, I think, a model of what 
such a book should be—but so sel- 
dom is. It is, indeed, much more 
than a treatise on field sports, for 
it furnishes such full and excellent 
life histories of the birds of which 
it treats that it should find a place 
in every library devoted to pure 
ornithology.”’—William Brewster, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


“A very complete monograph 
sportsmen and naturalists  ~ 
with anecdotes, of his own and 
others . The book will be 
enjoyed not only by sportsmen, but 
by the general reader.”—Sun New 
York. 


“An important, thoroughly reli- 
able and well written book; a work 
that will be read with interest and 
leasure by sportsmen. The work 
is the first complete one of its 
kind.”—Boston Globe. 


“This volume is especially wel- 
come—a treat to every man who 
loves to tramp the uplands with 
dog and gun.”—Inter-Ocean, Chi- 


cago. 


This book is a companion vol- 
ume to American Duck Shooting, 
and the two cover practically the 
whole subject of field shooting 
with the shotgun in North Amer- 


ica. 
Illustrated, cloth. About 575 pages. 
Price, $3.50 net; postage, 25c. 


For Sale by 


Forest: & Stream Pub. Co. 


9 East 40th Street NEW YORK 


NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 
MAGAZINE 


ig full of intensely interesting, 
valuable facts, instruction and 
information regarding Hunting, 
Fishing, Trapping. Tells all about 
guns and rifles; how to select 
them; how to reload ammuni- 
tion; how to build blinds for 
hunting game; how to train your 
dog; best time and places to 
hunt and fish; kinds of bait to 
use at different times of the 
vear, and ether valuable fishing 
information by Dixie Carroll; 
tells all about camping and 
woodcraft. Sent for a whole 
year, over 1500 pages in all, 
of just the hind of stuff you 
like best, together with this 
handsome watch fob for 
only $1.00. Your money 
refunded if you are not 
perfectIv satisfied when 
you receive the first 

copy. 


Special Offer 


Just to show you what 
it’s like, we willsend 
of this 


handsome Ormulo 
Gold watch fob. 
on receipt of 25c in 
stamps or coin. 
Wrep the money 
in this advertise- 
ment and mail it 
Tight now to 


National Sportsman 
Magazine 
220 Columbus Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 


TELLS HOW FAR YOU WALK 


THE AMERICAN PEDOMETER 


Regulates to Step and Registers Exact 

Distances; Simple. Accurate, Durable 
Indispensable to every 
lover of outdoor sport, and 
especially to those who 
love WALKING. _Instruc- 
tive because of value in 
determining distances; a 
necessary adjunct to com- 
pass and as_ useful to 
SPORTSMEN. It furnishes 
the true solution of many 
a disputed question of how 
far it is to or from various 
points. Best of all 
it is a wonderful 
health promoter 
because its inter- 
esting notations 
afford real incen- 
tive for WALK- 
ING. Whether you 
walk for health, 
business or pleas- 
ure — anywhere, 
everywhere, the 
AMERICAN Ped- 
ometer tells the 
whole story of just 
how far you have 

travelled. 

FULLY 
GUARANTEED 
One Hundred Mile 
Pedometer, $1.50. 


Sold by All Dealers or Direct 


AMERICAN PEDOMETER COMPANY 
902 CHAPEL STREET NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Uniforms and Camp Outfits, 


OFFICERS AND MEN IN SERVICE 
HUNTERS AND TRAPPERS AT HOME 


Army Sweaters . 

Army Shoes 

Army Shirts ....... 1. -6i 
Red Rubber Coats.. 7.00 Army Blankets 5.50 
Cots, tables, chairs, lanterns, ponchos and hundred: 

of other articles in our new catalogue ‘‘C’’ 
Send 4c postage 
_7-, Write To-day. Money-Back Guarantee. 


37 West 125th Street, New York City 


RIFLES —— A RNETION 
Honest Goods, Bottom Prices, Square Deal 
Send three stamps for Katalog 
POWELL & CLEMENT CO. 

_ #10 Main 8t., Cincinnati, 0. 
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BOXING THE COMPASS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 79) 


winded me and I doubted if he had seen 
me, so I angled off quietly to one side for 
a couple of hundred yards, then slanted in 
toward where [| had last heard him, hoping 
to get another glimpse—which I did, but 
that was all, for he was off again. I don’t 
know how long or over how much ground 
I played hide-and-seek with that buck. I 
do know, however, that I got his goat—he 
didn’t know what I was and his curiosity 
kept him hanging around to find out. With 
the cleverness of his kind he finally worked 
around until he got my wind—then he beat 
it away for parts unknown. 


ATE my snack, burned out a pipeful 
and rested up. Before starting off again 
I looked at my compass and got an 
awful shock—the confounded needle didn’t 
point the way it should have! Instead of 
the blue end pointing north, it pointed 
south! I jiggled and jiggled it, but that 
made no difference. I called it a liar, but 
it still acted stubborn. I thought perhaps 
my rifle had affected it, so I laid down the 
firearm and walked off a distance into the 
brush, but the compass still lied. Then I 
hunted an hour before I found my rifle! 
By this time I was a good deal sweat 
up—it was no joke to be in the burnt land 
without a compass. The reason I knew I 
was right and the compass wrong, was 
because in coming over that last ridge after 
the deer I had come south—and yet the 
compass pretended to tell me I had come 
north. Plainly that dodgasted compass was 
demagnetized. Well, compass or no com- 
pass, I knew that camp lay there—in that 
direction—northeast. I tried to corrobo- 
rate this by the sun, but the sky was over- 
cast—there wasn’t a sun-of-a-gun in sight. 
I had lost all interest in hunting and 0.1 
my theory of direction struck out north- 
east, lining up one black stub with another. 
I traveled rapidly four or five miles in 
this direction, breaking twigs right and 
left, but nothing familiar greeted me—I 
was still in the durned old burnt land. I 
nearly ran over three deer about dusk, but 
IT didn’t even pause to speak to ’em. Dark- 
ness caught me still floundering on. Then 
I realized I should have knocked off floun- 
dering before the light failed in order to 
gather firewood for warmth and cheer. 


I may have passed a worse night but I 
can’t remember where or when. 


I spent a_ perfectly horrible night 
scrooched up in a big, burned-out hollow 
stub which was mostly front door and 
chimney. The draft up through the chim- 
ney was something fierce. To make mat- 
ters worse it rained during the night, and 
while the draft went up the chimney, the 
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drops pattered down. Once I went to 
sleep—and dreamed of somebody finding a 
gentleman’s skeleton in a hollow tree. 

The first thing 1 saw when day broke 
was a spruce-hen on a bush out in the front 
yard of my residence. She sat there rub- 
bering at me. I clipped her head off with 
a bullet, plucked her dry, partially roasted 
her over a “wet” fire and ate her, pin- 
feathers and all. 

Then, by means of the broken twigs, I 
worked my way slowly back to where I 
had got into the first argument with my 
compass. I found the paper my lunch had 
been in and lunched again on seven crumbs 
that were left. Next I re-consulted my 
compass, but it still maintained it was 
right. In reply to it I says: 

“All right then, you brazen-faced fizzle! 
You’re a liar and the truth ain’t in you! 
I know that well enough and yet I’ve had 
my way and now I’m gonna give you 
yours! If you think you know where the 


camp is, lead me to it!” 





When Dave suddenly appeared we had 
two little surprise parties. 


With that I traveled northeast—by com- 
pass. If cock-sure compass was right I 
would hit that old tote-road either east 
or west of the camp, but I didn’t hit it 
at all—or if I did, I didn’t see it—perhaps 
I had crossed it without noticing! Any- 
how I was out of the burnt land. Well, if 
the compass was right I should, within a 
few weeks or months, splash into Hudson 
Bay or meet up with an Eskimo!—so I 
kept on. At four o’clock I hadn’t got any- 
where. in particular as far as I could no- 
tice, so I stopped going and collected fire- 


wood until dark and built up a roaring 


fire. Then I dined on a drink of water 
from a nearby brook. I made up my mind 
that about 7 P. M. I would begin to shoot 
my ammunition away in distress signals— 
Dave should be back by then. 

As I sat there before the blaze with my 
head in my hands I heard a crackle in the 
brush off to my right! “Deer meat!” 
thinks I, reaching for my rifle. 

But instead of a deer Old Dave walked 
into the light! His mouth was hanging 
open and astonishment was writ in big 
letters all over his face. Then he gasps: 

“Gawdsakes, what are you doin’ here?” 

“T’ll ask you the same question,” says I 
with a sheepish grin; “what are you doin’ 
so far away from camp?” 

“Far away from camp!” gurgles Dave; 
“there’s our camp jest a step thru the 
trees! I’m jest gettin’ back and when I 
seen this fire from the tote-road, I—” 
Dave stopped and began to chuckle. 
“Newt,” says he, “you’re lost!” 

“Not now, I ain’t,” says I very cheerful 
as I arose and followed him a few steps 
to camp. Dave was still chuckling as he 
groped around for the candle. Presently 
he drawled, “Say, Newt, ain’t a compass 
a damnoosants ?” 
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ET us not forget that a 
sportsman’s skill is insepa- 
rable from his pride of owning 
and using those things which en- 
courage a fineness and sureness 
in all that he may do. Upon 
those anglers whose greatest joy 
lies in the catching rather than 
in the catch we bestow Abbey & 
Imkzie “Fishing Tackle That’s 
Fit for Fishing.” 


We want you to have 
our catalog F, but 
ask your dealer first 


ABBEY & IMBRIE 


Division of Baker, Murray & Imbrie, Inc. 
15-17 Warren St. New York 
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The twentieth volume of this stand- 
ard magazine of sound, popular 
ornithology, will contain over 500 
pages of text, twelve full pages plates 
in color and scores of photographs 
of birds from nature. 


As interesting to the professional 
as it is indispensable to the amateur 


Annual Subscription, $1.50 


D. APPLETON & CO. 
29 W. 32nd Street, New York City 
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15 to $100 


If interested, write for our special 
illustrated Gun Cabinet Sheet 


Send us your address for 
our illustrated Gun Catalog 


THE H. H. KIFFE COMPANY 
523 Broadway, New York 





Hotel Powhatan 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Pennsylvania Avenue, H and Eighteenth Sts., N. W. 


Overlooking the White House, offers every comfort 
and luxury, also a superior service. European Plan. 


Rooms, detached bath, $1.50 and up 
Rooms, private bath $2.50 and up 
Write for Souvenir Booklet and Map 


E. C. OWEN, Manager 
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Full Instructions JOR COIN. 
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IMPORTED HOSIERY 


For Golf, Tennis and Sport Wear 
IN ATTRACTIVE DESIGNS FOR 
MEN AND WOMEN 


N 10) FizestSeotch WootTennis Socksin white, 
0.1 gray, green, black, heather and 
white, with colored clocks, apair...... © 
N 1 Sg Men’s Finest Scotch Wool Golf Hose, 

oO. in green, gray, brown and 
heather (without: feet $3), & pair cesses 

OQ Women’ '8 Scotch Wool ea in 

No. 20 white, white with colored a 00 
clocks, Oxford green and heather, a pair. 


Conpigte ae Gai, Tennis and Soest equipment. 


Stewart Sporting Sales Co. 


425 FIFTH AVE., at 38th St., N. ¥. 


Instant Bunion Relief 
Prove It At My Expense 


anne send me one cent—just let 
rove it to you as I have done for 
others in the last six months. 

y claim to have the most successful 
remedy for bunions ever made and I 
want = to let me send you a treat- 
ment entirely at my expense. I 
don’t care so how many so-called cures, 
orshields or Pads; you ever tried with- 
out success—I don’t care howdisgusted 


ae are with them all—you have not 


ed my remedy and {£ have such 
absolute confidence init that I am 
going to_send you a treatment ab- 
salar FREE. Itisa wonderful yet 
simple home remedy which relieves 
you almost instantly of the pain; it 
removes the cause of the bunion and 
thus the ugly deformity a 
a this while you are wearing tighter 
shoes than ever. Just send your name 
and address and treatment willLesent 
you amelie in plain sealed envelope. 


FOOT REMEDY CO. 3568 W. 26th St. Chicage 


You can do the 
hardest werk or play 
without strain, chaf- 
ing or pinching if 
you wear a Separate 
Sack Suspensory. 
The S.S.S. has no 
irritating leg straps, no oppres- 
sive band on the sack, ni 
scratching metal slides. It is 
made just as nature intended. 
(Note illustration.) 

With the S.S.S. you always 
have a clean suspensory every morning. Each 
outfit has two sacks, you can clip one fast to 
the supporting straps while the other sack is 
cleaned. 

All sizes. Mailed in plain package on receipt 
of price. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
Write for booklet. 


MEYERS MANUFACTURING CO. 
52 Park Place WATERTOWN, N. Y. 


J. KANNOFSKY cfc. 


Oe 


and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, ani- 
mals and manufacturing purposes a_ specialt 
Send for prices. All kinds of heads and 8 
for furriers and taxidermists, 


363 CANAL STREET NEW YORK 


Please mention “Forest and Stream” 
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LOST IN THE EVERGLADES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 87) 


locations, waterways and the excellent 
channel lead. We have stumbled into it 
blindly. All’s well! Fine supper of soup, 
beans, pilot biscuit and hot flapjacks. 

“Catlow stirred from a sound sleep at 
midnight, vowing that he had seen the 
burning eyes of a young panther staring at 
him from the bay thickets. There were 
soft, stealthy patterings, as of cushioned 
feet in the darkness. We all went to sleep 
wondering—wondering.” 

Feb. 16th. 

“. . Slow progress until we were sure 
of our bearings. Supplies will not permit 
of another three-day exploit in the sloughs. 


N the morning of the 18th the ex- 

plorers began a steady drive in the 

general direction of the property. 
All element of doubt had been eliminated. 
Civilization was blotted out for the time 
being, at least. The last echoes of it had 
been left far behind. Even the thunder- 
ous blasts of the dredge gang at Key Rock 
could be distinguished no more. Along the 
silent water-passages they poled, under a 
lowering sky. 

To Mr. King’s practiced eye, the topog- 
raphy told a story of significance. The 
ridges were growing longer and longer, 
and ran in parallel lines. The hummocks 


Machetes are necessary to break trails through the magnolia thickets 


We have been eating heartily and the com- 
missary department is beginning to show 
signs of Everglade appetites. Frequent 
consulting of my maps. Still reckon that 
distance to property is approximately six- 
teen miles. As night came on, we saw the 
long, thin trail of smoke against the yel- 
low sky—forest fires! Brush being burned 
in the canal district. My hat off to those 
water rats at work in the muck. They are 
doing a fine thing for future generations 
in Florida.” Feb. 17th. 


“By easy stages, we have covered much 
of our ground—or water, more properly. 
Some bad going, but clear water, foot 
deep, most of the while. Uneventful. I 
am writing this by camp-fire light on an- 
other myrtle island. Its growths are show- 
ing signs of change—water-oaks, now, 
strangely beautiful in foliage and form. 
And then there is the Sweet Bay and the 
White Bay, and Cocoa palms, with mon- 
ster ferns plumed under foot, beneath 
them. The environment is scenically 
tropic, but the air—ugh!—with darkness, 
has come a cold, raw wind. The sky has 
turned from ochre and crimson to black— 
impenetrable black! John and Catlow are 
toasting pilot biscuits over the camp-fire. 
They have pinned their blankets around 
them, and they look for all the world like 
a pair of dejected Seminoles. 

“But I am thinking of the trip back— 
and food. There are strange misgivings. 
I must endeavor to shake them off.” 


were tight with verdure. Myrtle islands 
took on a more substantial appearance and 
were more fully clothed intrees. It was not 
an unusual thing to find a mere hummock 
one hundred yards in width—little, isolated 
realms of green and brown and flowery 
red, each self-sustaining and a complete 
unit unto itself, with small animals and 
turtles and bird homes beyond classification. 


They came out, at dusk on that day, on 
a broad, scintillant sheet of water, and Mr. 
King, standing astern, used his field glasses 
eagerly. He could see an area of low, flat 
country, perhaps a mile in length. It was 
dotted with the ridges and hummocks and 
myrtle islands and under water to the 
depth of one and two feet. But here, in- 
deed, was a Land of Promise! Once 
drained, it seemed capable of feeding the 
universe. Seed would burst into bloom in 
an hour here—here where the soil was as 
black as the calm nights. They were fas- 
tidious in their selection of a camp, for 
there was much to select from—hummocks 
large or small—islands of fairy form and 
color, burning like huge bouquets, in the 
soft evening twilight. 

On a ridge elevation, clothed with mag- 
nolias, scrub pine and thickets of sweet- 
smelling flowers, they pitched their tents. 
It had turned warm again, and the night 
was graciously inviting. It was good to 
feel firm soil beneath their feet and to build 
a REAL fire, and to know that three miles 
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and a half of fertile ridge offered safety 
from the saw grass water-wastes. More- 
over, Mr. King’s personal satisfaction at 
being actually on the property—or, at least, 
in the liquid midst of it—gave him a sun- 
nier outlook on things in general. The 
magnolia ridge would prove well stocked 
with game. The waters were alive with 
fish, and every tree was a roost for edible 
fowl. Robinson Crusoe could have asked 
no more. Their limited stock of supplies 
need not be drawn upon. 

It was a systematic camp this time. 
“Camp Magnolia” it was termed, with a 
scrawled sign on a strip of canvas to 
christen it and more than the ordinary 
physical comforts to give it semblance of 
habitation. 

The boat was portaged up the bank, and 
made one side of a cleared, hollow square. 
Catlow fixed the supplies “store fashion” 
on the rear seat and within easy reach of 
the “Chef.” Against the bays and magno- 


lias on the other four corners of their . 


square, a thatch of twigs, branches and 
leaves was fastened, some five feet from 
the ground. It provided an excellent shel- 
ter, and gave an atmosphere of home-like 
snugness that all three quite frankly wel- 
comed. Small animals would experience 
difficulty in scaling this wall without mak- 
ing a deal of fuss at it, and with the camp- 
fire reflected upon its uneven face, it was 
more picturesque than ever. 

Mr. King, true to his professional in- 
stincts, drove four pegs in the moss, and 
by placing one of the boat seats across 
them, made a fairly respectable draughting 
table. The largest of the galvanized iron 
containers formed the chair. In an hour 
he had set himself up an official rookery 
that, if less conventional than the simple, 
civilized office in Captain Jaudon’s shop, 
at Miami, was much more inspirational. 

His blue prints and other maps were 
thumb-tacked in place; his camera hung 
from a nail, his pens and colored chalks 
and pencils in their case, and all the scien- 
tific paraphernalia of the true scientist, 
ready to do his bidding. For two days, 
while the boys were exploring, Mr. King 
used this impromptu office as his headquar- 
ters. It was at once a joy and a real in- 
centive to labor. 

Never was sleep so sweet as during their 
first ten hours on Magnolia Ridge. They 
made up for what they had missed since 
starting, and it was sun-up before a single 
Miami Seminole stirred within his blanket. 

Armed with machetes, the boys started 
down the Ridge. Their rifles were slung 
over their shoulders and the .spirit of Ad- 
venture ran high. They had been commis- 
sioned to bring back enough game for 
three square meals. 

Mr. King, in the boat, now free of its 
heavier supplies, set to the task of locat- 
ing survey stakes and planning new boun- 
daries. It was necessary for him to make 
numerous small topographical maps, each 
upon a page of his sketching pad, and to 
link these together on the large paper in 
the “office.” 

The job made necessary a winding course 
amongst the ridges, islands and hummocks, 
stopping every so often to measure and to 
sketch. On the outer rim of the property 
there were the marshy timber lands, cov- 
ered at their base with scrub undergrowth 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE II2) 
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LOST IN THE 
EVERGLADES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE III) 


of an apparently impassable density. The 
three and a half mile long elevated ridge, 
upon which Magnoiia Camp was situated, 
occupied -the central area, and was, in 
turn, surrounded by innumerable small 
hummocks—hundreds upon hundreds of 
them. Clumps of tall trees of many vari- 
eties perched upon these, giving the land- 
scape a very beautiful and restful value. 
Northward of Magnolia Ridge, Mr. King 
poled into a deep water lake. Its cool, 
broad majesty was impressive. Only where 
the tug of the unseen current defined a 
stream, was its infinite calm disturbed. And 
it was just here that the Tamiami Trail 
crossed. No better land would ever be 
found in Florida so soon as the Tamiami 
Canal drew away the mysterious’ waters. 
Every hummock, and every myrtle island 


‘was perfumed with spicy odors. Trees 


dripped gaudy flowers and moss and vines 
festooned themselves in odd, fantastic gar- 
lands, sweeping the smooth bosom of the 
inland lake. It was a realm of weird Ro- 
mance, bounded on all sides by tiny worlds 
of wondrous green orchid curtains, and 
knit together by a thread of plumaged 
hummocks or the shallow, opal body of 
the Lake. 

The new property lines were staked, in 
a certain limited territory, that first day; 
to say nothing of the maps—pages of them, 
crudely marked in the little sketching pad 
and then enlarged. The Man might wish 
to glory in the tropic splendor of scenery, 
but the Engineer found serious tasks to 
perform. 

Occasionally, as he sat in the boat, under 
the steaming sun, Mr. King could hear the 
sharp echo of a rifle. The boys were evi- 
dently meeting with success on their jaunt 
through the Magnolias. 

He noted the camp fire gleaming through 
the leaves and saw grass, as he turned 
back in the direction of their fairy Ridge, 
now slowly but surely becoming a purple 
and blue mass in the hushed twilight. The 
lads had reported again, and were cooking 
a rasher of bacon—that and fish! He 
could catch a welcome whiff of it as he 
poled the boat nearer shore. 

“Camp Magnolia—A-H-O-Y!” Mr. King 
shouted. 

Catlow’s cheery voice answered. 

“There’s a new Chef—come and get 
something REALLY good to eat!” 

All three brought the craft up the bank 
and placed it in its former position, as one 
of the barricades of the snug enclosure. 
They had just finished, when King Sr. 
put his fingers to his lips. 

It was a warning to remain absolutely 
quiet. 

From somewhere out on the lake and 
the ghostly collection of magnolia-tipped 
hummocks, there came a most peculiar 
sound. It was quite unlike anything they 
had ever heard before—half a whistle— 
half a moan, with a suggestion of bird 
notes, although that it was of human ori- 
gin they had no doubt. 

Silence—and what was obviously an an- 
swer—the same low, quivering call, that 
hung upon the air and seemed to die re- 
luctantly, in a hundred echoes. It was re- 
peated in a slightly different key and finally 
was heard no more. 


. 
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“Signals—sure as shooting!” whispered 
Jatlow. 

King Sr. and Jr. nodded. 

“But WHO?” 

They all asked the same question. 

“Probably plume-hunters,” Mr. King 
finally suggested, “it’s egret season and 
there are no game laws here. And yet—” 
He paused. 

“Who would ever come into this wilder- 
ness for plumes?” demanded young King, 
“not even a party with a guide. I never 
heard of anyone from Miami trying it— 
or think of trying it, Father.” 

Mr. King did not reply. He agreed with 
his son, however. It was Catlow who 
blurted out a far more likely solution. 

“Seminoles,” said he, “and I’m none too 
pleased. They’re not nice when you run 
into them this far from town. I heard 
only last week of a party that—” 

King Sr. cut the sentence short. “Let’s 
not think of it,” he interrupted, “they are 
miles away. We will not be disturbed. I 
am far more interested in hearing of your 
trip to-day and how those fat bass were 
caught. Better turn the middle one over— 
I smell bread crumbs burning!” 

Such a calamity in the affairs of the 
young hunters served to take their minds 
from the trapper call and any evil import 
it might have. “Bass a la King-and-Cat- 
low” was served in a jiffy. There were 
five fat birds on spits, piping hot and lath- 
ered with butter, and rather pale biscuits, 
and, best of all,such a pot of coffee as not 
even the great Royal Palm could boast! 

And, as they all sat about the camp fire, 
beneath the magnolias, wrapped in their 
blankets, Catlow told of the Ridge Trip 
and the first glimpse of bear tracks and 
the exciting hour to follow. 

Engineer King, with his back against the 
boat, kept his eyes fastened upon the silent 
lake and the outer sloughs, and heard only 
a share of the story. 


(TO BE CONTINUED NEXT MONTH) 


THE FINAL SHOT 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 99) 


with your pet fightin’ gun, built, sighted 
and equipped for the grim work of war. 

Right here someone will insist that I am 
advocating the use of a position that has no 
military value, and I beg leave to point out 
to my critic that ninety per cent. of the 
firing from a modern trench is done stand- 
ing, and when one is called upon to fire at 
advancing troops that are ducking in and 
out of shell holes, the work is pure snap 
shooting, not unlike the pursuit of the 
“clay mocking bird,” and the rest afforded 
by loop-hole and parapet are of little value, 
except to the veteran sniper of long ex- 
perience; so it behooves us to revive the 
sport of our fathers and not cast aside as 
useless the teachings of Doc Hudson and 
Billy Hayes. Each firing position, both with 
and without a rest, has its own peculiar 
use, and a good rifleman is master of all, 
only of late years everyone, except the 
Navy boys, have sadly neglected the stand- 
ing work. To master it affords one a lot 
of good sport, and most of all it will 
teach you how to fire the last shot with 
confidence and precision. 
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Boys Let’s Go Over the Top and get the fish this year. 


As fish getters there isn’t an 


They always have caught fish, and as long as there are fish, always will. 
In fact, tackle to be proud of. 

fer every kind and condition of fishing. 
A two cent stamp brings it. 


THE JOHN J. HILDEBRANDT COMPANY 


manslike, and made like jewelry. 
We make 302 different sizes and kiads 
coupon and send for a catalogue today. 


Hildebrandt baits have never been imitated 

closely enough to fool the fish 
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Eastern Brook Trout For Sale 
Remarkably Fine Natural Hatched Brook Trout Fingerlings. 
FIVE TO SEVEN INCHES 


EASTPORT, L. I. TROUT HATCHERY 
EASTPORT, L. I. 












THE AMERICAN FOLDING 


KAMPKOOK 
STOVE 


— APDS to camping and all 
= “=y outdoor life a comfort 
SS and convenience which is 






It enables the camper, auto- 
“—— mobile tourist, or sportsman 
to prepare a hot, tasty meal or lunch any- 
where and at any time. Has two powerful 
burners, burns common gasoline. Nothing 
to screw together or assemble; set up and 
ready for business in a jiffy. Folds compact 
in steel case which protects against loss or 
breakage. Size folded 14% x 8 x 3% inches, 


Supplied with KAMPOVEN if desired 
Does all ordinary baking perfectly. An 
ideal tent heater. 


Ask your sporting goods dealer for the 
KAMPKOOK. Large folder in colors sent on 
request. 


American Gas Machine 
779 Clark St., Albert Lea, Minn, 
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Mr. Henry 
— , Hall. 


Write for our new catalog of Ski, Toboggans, 
Snow Shoes, etc. 


NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 


Ellis and Hampden Ave. St. Paul, Minn. 
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GERMAIN BOATS EXCEL 


Motor Row Boats, Runabouts, Cruisers 
PLANS $1.00 and up 


Paper Patterns, Frames, Materials Etc 


If you are figuring on a new boat for the 
coming season, why not consider a Germain 


wave collector, our boats satisfy. 


For a limited time we are offering from 
40 to 60% discount on our full size paper 
patterns, also reduced prices on our semi 
erected frames. 


Particulars on request. 


GERMAIN BOAT COMPANY 
2 Lake Blvd. Saginaw, Michigan 
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The Switzerland of America. 

Secure a Mountain Homestead. 
Every U. S. A. Citizen entitled 5 acres. 
H. E. Brower, the Old Reliable Locator, 
608 Exchange Building, Denver, Colorado. 
Anything in Farm Lands, Acreage, Stock 
Ranches, Improved and Unimproved. 
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A group of sport-loving business men interested in organ- 
izing an exclusive Florida Fishing Club have acquired an at- 
tractive club house and grounds on Anna Maria Key— 


FLORIDA’S BEST FISHING SECTION. 
Sportsmen wishing to spend all or part of the winter months 


where Tarpon and other game fish are more than plentiful, 
are invited to write for particulars. 


THE FISHING CLUB 


Box 26, FOREST AND STREAM 
9 East 40th Street NEW YORK CITY : 


FOR SALE 


Unusual country property, greenhouse and florist 
business in Point Pleasant, New Jersey 


The property consists of one half acre of good, rich cultivated 
soil with hardy stock, fruit trees, two grape arbors and dwelling 
house of four rooms and cellar, city water, and greenhouse 54 ft. by 
18 ft., heated by a Lord and Burnham hot water furnace. Sale price 
is $2,500. The place must be seen to appreciate its value. For 
terms and particulars address Box 252, Point Pleasant, N. J. 


THE ANGLER'S 
BEST FLIES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 90) 


for tying trout flies are numbers 10 and 
tr. (“New Style” numbers 5 and 4.) 
They are all right, too, for wet flies. 
Should you prefer to tie flies with curved 
bodies, you can use a modification of the 
same pattern which has an upturned shark. 


CH 
Cr 


e 4 
C 40 
Two styles of Pennell Hooks 


For the largest bass flies, restricted to 
fishing wet, you can use Sproat hooks, 
which are very similar to the Limerick pat- 
tern but made of heavier wire. Get any 
of these in the bronzed finish. 


6 
5 
oe 


Sproat Hooks—exact size 


There is one other style of hook that 
the writer prefers to this down-eyed Lim- 
erick, and that is what is known as the 
Model Perfect hook, and it is made by 
Allcock, in England. It has a rounder, 
wider bend than the Limerick and this 
extra space between point and shank al- 
lows of a bigger bite and securer hold; 
it has also a very long slender sharp point, 
and the shank is nicely tapered, in the 
particular pattern we are noting, just be- 
fore it terminates in a very neat down- 
turned eye. On the whole it is light and 


a 
> 


Model Perfect or Capt. Hamilton Hook 


very graceful, at the same time strong 
enough and very effective. A pattern very 
like it is stocked by Hardy Brothers, of 
Alnwick, England, under the name of the 
Capt. Hamilton hook, numbers 4 and 5 in 
this brand being the best sizes for all- 
round use. 

Tools—The tools required in fly-tying 
are few and simple. They include a small, 
pin, vise which may be obtained of a dealer 


A small jeweler’s vise is needed 


in jeweler’s tools at a cost of about fifty 
cents. Get the kind in which the jaws 
are set by a thumb-screw. This you at- 
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tach to your work-table by means of some 
simply devised standard and aclamp. The 
horizontal position of the vise best facili- 
tates the work. In addition you should ac- 
quire a pair of sharp nail scissors with long 
slender curved blades and sharp points; one 


Use ordinary sharp-pointed nail scissors 


or two pairs of hackle pliers, easily fash- 
ioned from spring steel or tempered brass 
wire of about an eighth of an inch in di- 


Wire hackle pliers 


ameter; a bodkin, or stiletto, made by se- 
curing the butt end of a darning-needle in 


=a 


Darning-needle bodkin 


a slender wooden handle; and some special 
wax for waxing the tying, or winding, 
silk, to be had of the tackle-man for five 
or ten cents. For the tying-silk itself, you 
need gossamer-fine silk thread, number oo, 
or, better, 000, in brown, white, or black; 
the first is about the best all-round color, 
though the white will wax to a brownish 
hue. You can even use a single strand of 
this fine thread. 
(TO BE CONTINUED NEXT MONTH) 


A WINTER HUNT AMID 
THE PALMS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 83) 


snipe for a couple of hundred yards, dogs 
that will point a single quail at thirty feet 
or better according to the weather condi- 
tions, and yet I have seen them pass over 
a wounded bird, actually stepping on it. 

We set our course for a big “Hammock,” 
to the north. These Hammocks are a beau- 
tiful feature of the Prairie country— 
clumps of palms and cypress from which 
flow beards of moss and ropes of climbers. 
So lovely was the scenery that we were 
soon absorbed in it, scarcely noting the 
dogs till they came to a swift point just 
ahead of us, and on the instant a fine big 
covey rose, fully twenty strong. 

This covey must have been entirely free 
from shots before we found it, for we 
trailed it through the thickets, sometimes 
flushing and bagging a bird, sometimes 
starting one or two only to have them fly 
to a small tree, where they were easy game. 
Part of the flock scattered, and these we 
picked up one at a time, as the dogs pointed 
them on the edge of small thickets scarcely 
waist high. For half an hour we had the 
sport glorious with those prairie quail. And 
when we foregathered for lunch we had an 
even dozen—enough for all our present 
need. So, making our way through the 


noon sunshine to a lovely group of palms 
and cypress, we prepared our meal, oranges 
fresh from the trees, luscious razor-back 
ham, enough to tempt even a Son of Israel, 
cookies that melt in the mouth, and all the 
other things that taste so good after a 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE II6) 
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THE SHORES OF THE CREEKS AND LAKES OF ST. VINCENT’S 
SURPASS IN BEAUTY ANY OTHER WILD SECTION 
OF FLORIDA. 


AN IDEAL GAME PRESERVE 





icola, Fla. Contains 11,290 acres. 


FOR SALE ("835° 


ST. VINCENT’S ISLAND, FLORIDA 


The only perfect and complete hunting and fishing preserve left in 
this country. Situated in the Gulf of Mexico, eight miles from Apalach- 
It is nine miles long, and four miles 
wide, about one-half covered with original forest, grand pines and pal- 
metto. There are five large fresh water lakes, connected by deep creek, 
which flows by manor house to sea. 
water for deer, wild boar, wild cattle, turkey, Wilson Jack snipe, great 
numbers of all species of duck, and some alligators, as well as great 
quantity of large and small fish. Contains at a low estimate 1,000 deer, 
perhaps a thousand wild pigs. There are a half dozen bungalows, a yacht, 
vehicles, mules, milch cows and decoy live duck go with the place. Address 
V. M. Pierce, 663 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Send for Descriptive Booklet. 














A dozen other ponds afford fresh 













COLEMAN 
HOUSE 


ASBURY PARK, NEW JERSEY 
A magnificent Hotel with an 
unobstructed view of the 
Boardwalk and Ocean. 
Commending itself to people 
of refinement. 
Service American and Euro- 
pean 

For booklet and rates write to 
A. M. SEXTON, Proprietor. 
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Manhattan Square Hotel 


50 to 58 West 77th Street, New York 
300 Rooms, 225 with bath and shower 


Opposite Museum of Natural History 


Surrounded by parks, half a block of entrance to 
Central Park. Convenient to everything. 


Room with use of bath............ $1.50 per day 
Parlor, bedroom and bath with shower 


for one or two persons........... $3.00 per day 
Parlor, two bedrooms and bath, 
shower, three or four persons 
$5.00 to $8.00 per day 
Excellent Restaurant, Moderate Prices 
Club Breakfast, 30 cents 
H: FROHMANN, Pres. GEO. H. O’HARC, Mgr. 
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NOTE: —Train service as far south 
as Hotel Chamberlain was 
never better! 







eo a couple of days away from the grind, 

grab your golf clubs, of course, and come on 
down, or up, as the case may be, to Old Point Com- 
fort, and try your game on the Eighteen Hole Golf 
Course which is part of Hotel Chamberlin. 







The New Golf Course is one of the finest ever; 
designed and laid out by authorities on the “Royal 
and Ancient” Game—convenient to the hotel, and, 
being owned by The Chamberlin, it is managed in a 
way which will suit you. You can also Tennis, 
Horseback or Motor. The air and sun are just right 
to make you enjoy the famous real Southern Cooking. 








But perhaps the most fascin- 
ating side of all is the Social 
Life, for here mingle Society 
and the Army, Naval and 
Aeronautical representatives of 
our own country, and those of 
our Allies, as nowhere else on 
the continent. 










This, also, is the place to take 
“The Cure,” with every sort 
of Bath Treatment at your com- 
mand. 







You will be-interested in our special booklet on “Golf,” as it contains 
the first Aeroplane Map of a Golf Course ever published in America. 


Address GEO. F. ADAMS, MANAGER, Fortress Monroe, Va. 
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WARD LINE 


Direct service on fast twin-screw 
steamers from New York to 
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Sailings every Saturday 
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To Progreso, Vera Cruz and Tampico 





TREES 


Pop Paw Tree 60c each. Umbrella China 
Trees 75c each. Ornamental Lemon Tree 
80c each. Persimmon Tree 60c each. 
Ornamental Orange Tree 65c_ each. 
ALL SENT POSTPAID. 


W. Wadd Buntin Starkville, Mis, 
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long tramp. Then, in the warm, sunlit 
prairie grass just shaded by the palms, we 
napped till about two P. M. For as you 
know, the birds take a nooning, and it is 
useless to hunt them at that time. 


WISH I had the ability to make you 

feel the beauty of these prairie Ham- 

mocks, you who may not have seen them. 
‘Picture the level prairie forty miles long 
and twenty miles broad, dotted with shal- 
low marshes, clumps of pine, and these 
Hammocks. The one we were in covered 
about four acres. Tall palms, forty feet 
high, rose among giant live oaks and cy- 
press, from which hung loose beards of 
Spanish moss. Down from the high limbs 
dropped ropes of strong creeper and brier. 
Low patches of oleander in glossy green 
filled the spaces, with here and there young 
palms spreading their big fans, for all the 
world like a scene from the jungle. And 
these Hammocks were swarming with bird 
life. We counted fifty different species of 
birds in one Hammock alone. Huge ibis, 
crows, white heron, robin, -bluejay, blue- 
birds, mockers, redbirds, warblers, larks, 
to say nothing of a dozen varieties of 
duck haunting the swampy parts. And 
everywhere in the higher parts the floor- 
ing was clean sand—on which we lay, with 
the bright sun toned down to cathedral 
lights, among which flitted the birds, over 
which wheeled buzzards, or a huge whoop- 
ing crane—or a brilliant Ajax, Monarch or 
Sulphur butterfly balancing on an orchid 
bud. For here were thousands of orchids 
just coming to red buds among which the 
chameleons scurried. 

We dozed or lay watching the birds, till 
at last it was time to be on our way. So 
calling the sleeping dogs we started, only 
to stop with the dogs pointing staunchly. 

Why is it one distrusts a dog so? We 
ought to have known there was game there, 
but somehow it seemed incredible that we 
had actually been sleeping among a covey 
of quail. None the less, it was a fact. I 
saw something scurry ahead of Lem’s 
pointing nose. First I took it for a young 
rabbit, then for one of those tiny copper- 
winged doves that are so common here. 
But the next instant the whole covey scur- 
ried away with amazing speed, for all the 
world like a dozen swift little bunnies, 
which even as they reached safe rising dis- 
tance, rose with a whirr and disappeared, 
while the Veteran and I gazed sheepishly 
at each other. 

However, we rounded the swamp over 
which the birds had flown, and Lem pointed 
again. Imagine our surprise, when, instead 
of a fine quail, up got a single English 
snipe, twisting and twittering as you know 
full well, you who have trailed them among 
the tussocks. It took many shots before 
we bagged those twisters, before we learned 
to wait till they got their course, then we 
pulled many a one down from the tussock 
tops, and roaded many with the two dogs, 
watching Mr. Snipe crouch within five feet 
of the dog’s nose. 

We hunted those quail again, hunted all 
over, only to have something scare them 
up and send them over our backs to land 
fifty yards ahead of us in the long grass, 
where with the dogs we took toll of them 
as they rose in singles and doubles to hide 
away in the palmettos at the edge of a big 
swamp. By this time we had worked over 
to the duck “Range.” Here just after the 
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sun had disappeared, for the twenty min- 
utes of twilight and afterglow, the ducks 
came up out of the big cypress swamp to 
feed on the prairie ponds. We made 
straight for our positions, picking up a 
few plover on our way. Then just at the 
right time, we took our stands behind a 
clump of palmettos at the edge of the big 
trees, where the ducks were due to pass. 


IRST came the crows, winging their 
way slowly toward the woods. They 
had been out on the prairie all day. 


- Next came robins, seeking safety for the 


night among the palms. Swallows flitted 
around us. A Jo-a-ree, or chewink, rustled 
among the palm fans making enough noise 
for a bird ten times its size. Then in the 
soft silence, the moon hanging white in the 
east and the afterglow coloring the west 
crimson and gold against the budding cy- 
press, along came the ducks. 

They came high and they came swift. 
They came in pairs, and in bunches of a 
dozen or more. Many passed out of range. 
But at last, the Veteran’s gun boomed and 
the echoes reverberated through the cypress 
swamp. I saw one duck come surging down 
from the sky, and heard it drop with a 
thud. But just then, my turn came. Two 
fat ducks skimmed the tree tops and dipped 
for the level ground—as they swept by I 
turned loose, “Bang, bang, bang,” and to 
my joy. one detached itself and volplaned 
to earth, where Lem brought him to bag. 
They were coming—now a single whistled 
down so low that the dark forest back- 
ground hid it till it was out of range. Now 
a bunch went by high overhead, right in the 
face of the moon. A pair of. huge owls 
tuned up—I suppose they said “Who Who,” 
but that hardly describes it. Their call was 
a sort of cat snarl, ending in an orotund 
bullfrog hoot that sounded as from the 
lungs of a cow. But still the ducks came 
over. Beautiful woodduck, green-winged 
teal, widgeon, mallard, and one we got was 
a positive fairy of a feathered beauty—a 
huge raven black pompadour with a snow 
white line in it, a small golden eye, and 
iridescent plumage—buffle head, we called 
it, though I do not know its real name. 


E led them well as they skimmed 

over in the dusk—but though we 

each shot fifteen shots, the net bag 
was two apiece. But the joy of it all! 
Never have I had such shooting. The 
echoes of the silent forest, the call of the 
night birds, the great full moon, and the 
skimming targets up there in the faint 
glow of the sky. Then with our bags full 
—a dozen quail, a couple of duck, a few 
snipe and plover, home across the prairie 
to camp among the palms. 

Imagine that camp—the negroes cooking 
over their open fires, with the glow of red 
flames flitting along the pines and palms, 
the weird, jungle-like songs they sang as 
the savory meal cooked, the dogs creeping 
at heel, the rustle of rabbit or coon through 
the thickets, the fragrance of the tropic 
night, and the trail home through the silver 
moonlight, till we were filled to the brim 
with the joy of forest and prairie. And 
best of all, another day coming tomorrow, 
another day with the quail, still another, 
several of them, with the turkeys, many 
with the ducks and skunks and coons and 
’gators. But of them, there is not room 
now, you shall hear in the next chapter. 


FOREST AND STREAM 


THE SPORTSMAN TOURIST 





All surface cars and Fifth 
Ave. Busses pass the door, 


OUR RESTAURANT 


is noted for its excellent food and 
moderate pri 


prices 


HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 


ALWAYS OPEN 
RIGHT ON THE BEACH AND THE BOARDWALK 


Appeals particularly to cultivat- 
ed people who seek rest and 
recreation at the Sea Shore, 
Summer or Winter. From 
every section of the country 
such guests have come to Had- 
don Hall for 40 years—and 
come back again and again—it 
is so satisfying, so free from 
ostentation, so comfortable and 
sufficient. Every facility is of- 
fered young and old for enjoy- 
ment. 


A step and you are in the surf. 
Fascinating shops and a thousand 
amusements are offered along the 
famous Boardwalk. Privileges of 
fine golf and yacht clubs. Rooms 
are comfortable and _ attractive— 
there is delightful music—and always 
interesting people. 


Make reservations—write for 
illustrated folder. 


LEEDS & LIPPINCOTT 


MPIRE 


Broadway at 63-1 Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


R Room 
use of Bath $1.00 with Bath $1.50 
Parlor, bedroom and bath, 
omer” $2.50 
Add to the above rates, 50c for each 
additional person. 













































AUGUSTA, GA. 


Partridge Inn 
Now Open 


Three blocks from famous 
golf courses. 












Modern equipment through- 
out. 








75 private bath room suites. 






White service in kitchen and 
dining room. 






Noted for homelike atmos- 
phere and excellent 
cuisine. 










Catering to clientele of high- 
est standard. 







For booklet and rates address 
the management. 
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ASHAWAY LINES 


have been lines of service for neariy a century. 

We made the first Cuttyhunk Line, now the name is copied 
aimost universally. 

— is called the Original Cuttyhunk, which it is. Watch 
or it. 


‘Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. Co. 


93 years of continuous service. ASHAWAY, R. I., U.S.A. = 


Fire Arms—Fishing Tackle 


Athletic and Camp Outfits 
Military Supplies 
Send for Booklet 
“Serviceable Gifts For Those Who Serve” 


SCHOVERLING, DALY © GALES 
302 and 304 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 








THE CELEBRATED B/OCEAN REEL 


MADE BY JULIUS VOM HOFE 


- HIS LATEST REEL 
Patented Nov. 17, '85; Oct. 8, 89; Mar. 21,’11. Adapted for Tuna, Sword Fish, Sail Fish and other large Game Fieh, fa 
fact the last word in Reel Making. Circular and prices furnished on application. 


THOMAS J. CONROY 


Manufacturer, Importer and Dealer in 
FINE FISHING TACKLE AND SPORTING GOODS 


28 JOHN STREET Corner Nassau St. NEW YORK 
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[Readers of Forest and Stream are invited to use these columns to express their opinions 
on various subjects, although their views may not coincide with those of the Editors.] 


“NEWT” STRIKES A TENDER CHORD 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Am attaching my check to renew my 
subscription for the coming two years. My 
neglect in not sending this sooner borders 
on the criminal. Suppose you had taken 
my name off the honor roll and I had 
missed one of Newt’s stories? I wouldn't 
miss one of his yarns for the full subscrip- 
tion price. His “Going Light” story in the 
November issue struck a tender chord 
somewhere in my being for I had just re- 
turned from Canada where I had been 
hunting Moose, and the day I travelled 
light, instead of such a repast as parched 
corn and tea, all I found in my grub sack 
was a hunk of bread and a raw onion. 

I suppose you didn’t mean to do it, but 
I couldn’t help feeling a little resentful 
toward you for sending your November is- 
sue so as to reach Hillsboro the day I re- 
turned from an unsuccessful three weeks’ 
hunt in Quebec after Moose. It is a 
beautiful cover you have on this issue, 
but it seemed to me at the time a little 
like rubbing it in. If I can find time I 
will write you some of my experiences on 
this trip, or is it only the successful hunt- 
ing stories you want? 

With best wishes for continued success, 

A. R. Trippe, Mass. 


SOMETHING NEW IN CLOTHES 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

We desire to call particular attention to 
the fact that this coming year we are going 
to branch out from our canvas line and will 
use wool and cotton serges, moleskins, 
gabardine, suede leather cloth and cordu- 
roys. These will be made into all of our 
models for men and women. 

We will also manufacture a semi-mili- 
tary coat and trapshooter’s jacket. This 
last garment is a novelty which we feel 
will fill a called for place in the outfit of 
the trapshooter. 


Urica-DuzBak CoRPORATION. 


LOOK OUT FOR THE GOSHAWK 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In many localities, the past shooting sea- 
son has been marked by a great scarcity of 
ruffed grouse—the partridge of the north, 
and the pheasant of the southern highlands. 
Such.reports geome from widely separated 
localities, for example, from Connecticut, 
Northern New York, portions of the Adi- 
rondacks, Michigan and Wisconsin. Vari- 
ous causes are assigned for the small num- 
bers of grouse found, but none of them 
seem to be founded on any general obser- 
vations. 


On the other hand, it is declared by some 
ornithologists that last winter there was 
an unusual flight of goshawks into the 
Northern United States, a species known to 
be extraordinarily destructive to game 
birds as well as to poultry. It had been 
predicted that a flight of goshawks would 
occur this autumn—and even that it has 
already begun—and if this is true the 
grouse will be in still greater danger. Many 
men believe that there will be few grouse 
next spring. 

I regard it as the: duty of each sports- 
man to report any observations that he may 
make on the occurrence of this predatory 
bird, for before attempting to bring about 
any legislation in its behalf, we ought to 
have some precise knowledge on the pres- 
ent status of the grouse and the dangers 
to which it is subjected. I, therefore, offer 
the note below which bears on this subject: 


On the’ Saturday before Thanksgiving, 
while going through a piece of woods in 
Connecticut, I came on a pile of the feath- 
ers of a barred owl, but no remains what- 
ever of the bird’s body. It had apparently 
been plucked there and then removed. I 
observed to my companion that this owl 
had evidently been killed either by a 
goshawk or by a great horned owl. The 
following day a neighbor came running to 
my house and asked me to get my gun and 
come out and shoot a hawk that had just 
killed a chicken. I saw the hawk in a 
tree, but before I came within gunshot it 
flew, and I saw that it was a goshawk. I 
followed it for some distance, but did not 
succeed in getting a shot. However, dur- 
ing the following week it attacked the 
chickens of another neighbor and the man, 
happening to be in the house, seized his 
gun and killed it. I saw the bird December 
2, and it was a splendid full plumaged 
female goshawk. 


It is scarcely necessary to advise every 
sportsman to kill the goshawk wherever it 
is found. In my opinion men should make 
a practice of carrying their guns and two 
or three shells with them whenever they 
walk abroad over the fields or through the 
woods. The killing of a few goshawks 
may save a multitude of our grouse. 

Since not everyone knows the goshawk, 
I may say that it is a large dark colored, 
long tailed hawk, which flies with rather 
rapid wing beats, and commonly does not 
soar like the red tail and red shouldered 
hawks. The adult is slaty blue above, with 
the top of the head black and with three 
or four dark bands across the slate blue 
tail. The breast is gray with dark mark- 
ings; feet bright yellow. The young birds 
are streaked brownish and white, but may 
be recognized by their size and manner of 
flight. “G..” New York. 
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HERE AND THE 


Fullest Pleasure from 
Your Boating 


Convert your 
row-boat or 
canoe into a 

* power-boat! 
Send for this 
book. It tells 
youhow. And 
it bristles with 
valuable en- 
gine informa- 
tion, too. 


MARINE 2p 


204 Cyche~21020HP 


Portable, easily- 
attachable, L-A out- 
board engines afford 
the joys of motor 
boating at little cost. 
A generous 30 Days’ 
7 rial lets you try out 
L-A Engines at our 
expense. 


LOCKWOOD-ASH 
MOTOR CO. 


1811 Horton Ave. 
Jackson Mich. 


Is This Worth 
the Price? 


Our field dog control will 
stop your dog breaking 
shot or wing, teaches him 
what whoa means; fast 
dogs can be worked in 
close, youngsters field 
broken in a week; sent 
postpaid with full training 
lessons for $2. Our book- 
let, “Making a Meat Dog,” 
free on request. 


MAPLE ROAD KENNELS 


New Preston, Conn. 


THOMAS 


The Thomas hand made split bamboo 
fishing rod has been perfected to meet 
both the all around and the various special 
requirements of the modern angling sport. 
Made of the finest bamboo, light, resilient, 
erfectly jointed and balanced. In the 
Thomas rod the acme of perfection has 
Send for our interesting 
booklet. 

THOMAS ROD COMPANY, 

117 Exchange St., Bangor, Me. 


been obtgined. 


$2.00 to $5.00 Paid for Hundreds of Coins 
Dated Before 1895 
wae Keep all your old money and 
with Bama send 10c. i gy Tieseeaten 
Wah aa) Coin Value Book, size 4x7. 
many dollars premium. 


You may have coins worth 
Get posted. 
COIN CO., Box 97, LeRoy, N. ¥. 





AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS—GET THE WINNER’S PERFEC- 
tion sheet holder, Daisy Rope Fasteners. Quick 
sales, large profits, particulars free. Moore Com- 











pany, 413 Jerome Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 1t 
AUTOMOBILES 
FORD TOURING, 1916 MODEL—ENGINE, 


Transmission and front assembly just been over- 


hauled. Car in first class condition. All good 
tires. Price $260. Small deposit will hold car 
until spring. Private owner. Leckie, 497 
Diamond Ave., Woodhaven, Long Island. 1t 


INTERSTATE, 7 PASSENGER 1914, OVER- 


hauled, repainted like new, sell or trade for 
clear property. Baltimore Garage, 1307 Balti- 
more, Kansas City, Mo. 1t 


NEW 1918 HENDERSON, IN CRATE, $160 
cash, balance monthly; Liberty bonds or old ma- 
chine accepted. _C. Anthony Wolfe, Inc., 1834 
Broadway, N. Y. City. (1 t) 


SPLENDID UP-TO-DATE ROADSTER OR 
Speed Bodies for Ford. Exceptional bargain. 
J. C. Edwards, Box 216, Aurora, IIl. 2-2-18 





$2,000 LATE MODEL SPORTSMAN’S ROAD- 
ster for sale. Perfect mechanically, good tires, 
electric starter. Large trunk suitable for game. 
Run only 3500 miles. Price $500. For particu- 
lars write I. L. Martin, Wellesley, Mass. 1t 





AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 


FAST SELLER; IMPROVED FABRIC BACK 
Patch for inner tubes. $1 kit sent postpaid for 
50c. Extra discount for large order. Every 
motorist a prospect. Consumers’ Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 1.T.K 


NO MORE GUESSING! IN LESS THAN A 
minute, without having to remove a plug, you 
can test every spark plug in any motor—whether 
Ford or twelve cylinder, readily locating any 
plug that is fouled or broken, the “missing” syl- 
inder, grounded connections, etc. In an instant 
you can test your batteries or magneto and tell 
if same is working properly and delivering the 
proper current. In five seconds you can know 
the exact amount of gasoline in your gas tank— 
Fords and all cars—eliminating guesswork and 
waste from over-filling—with an “AUTO-TEST” 
Combination Gauge-Tester. With this simple, 
handy device a boy or girl of ten can quickly 
and unfailing locate many engine and ignition 
troubles. Ford Owners everywhere are finding 
it indispensable—a daily necessity, as are all 
Auto, Truck, Tractor and Engine Owners, U- 
NEED-IT. Order NOW, stating make of your 
auto or engine. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Only 
25c, postpaid, or 3 for 50c. Agents and Dealers 
Wanted. Gastine Sales Company, Box 330-B, 
Summerville, Georgia. 1.t.c.1 


PEUGEOT TYPE FORD SPEEDSTER LIFE- 
size patterns, blueprints, instructions $5.  Liter- 
ature on request. Peugeot Type Ford Speedster 
Pattern Co., Onarga, IIl. 3 


POWER INCREASED—CARBON ELIMIN- 
ated; results guaranteed. Write for folder 5. 
Automobile Accessories Co., Baltimore, Md. it 





AUTOMOBILE REPAIRS 


AUTOMOBILE OWNERS SHOULD § SUB.- 
scribe for the Automobile Dealer and Repairer. 
150 page illustrated monthly devoted exclusively 
to the care and repair of the car. The only 
magazine in the world especially devoted to the 
practical side of motoring. The “Trouble De- 
partment” contains five pages of numbered ques- 
tions each month from car owners and repairmen 
which are answered by experts on gasoline en- 
gine repairs. $1.00 per year, 15 cents per copy. 
Canadian subscriptions $1.50. Postals not an- 
swered. Charles D. Sherman, 108 Highland 
8.t.4-18 


Court, Hartford, Connecticut. 
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Every month thousands 
of Sportsmen, some of 
them in the towns, some 
on the farms and others at 
the end of “blazed trails” 
read FOREST AND 
STREAM. They are men 
after your own heart, they 
like the things you like, 
and most of them are 
ready to buy, or sell or 
trade, guns, rifles, rods, 
reels, telescopes, cameras 
and other things that 
Sportsmen use. 


The ‘‘MARKET 
PLACE’’ of FOREST 
AND STREAM is of real 
service to its readers. The 
items, of things to sell or 
trade, are just as inter: 
esting as news notes and 
are read as carefully. 


A nominal charge of 
five (5) cents a word will 
carry your message to our 
army of readers. 





Look over your outfit, if 
you have anything to sell 
or trade, or if there is 
something you want, don’t 
forget that FOREST AND 
STREAM will help you. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


DETECTIVES MAKE BIG MONEY. TRAVEL 
and see the country. Write for free booklet. 
American School of Criminology, Dept. IT., De- 
troit, Mich. Lt 


GET INTO BUSINESS, 
commission Real Estate Agency. 





OPERATE NON- 
Capital and Ex- 


perience unnecessary. Write, Non-Commission 
Agency, Dept. D, Lima, Ohio. . it 


CAMP WANTED 


WANTED—TO RENT A CAMP ON LAKE 
or pond near good white rabbit hunting, either 
in Maine or New Hampshire. W. R. K., Box 19, 
care Forest and Stream, 9 East 40th St., N. Y. 
City. LEC 


ET P 









LET US COLLECT YOUR BAD ACCOUNTS. 
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COLLECTIONS 





COLLECTIONS EVERYWHERE, PROMPT- 





















ness our watchword. Phoenix Mercantile Bureau, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 2.t.3-18 






11216 Itaska, 


Amaco, 
aa 


No collection—no pay. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 









FISH FOR STOCKING 








FISH FOR STOCKING. BROOK TROUT FOR 
stocking purposes. Eyed eggs in season. N. F. 
Hoxie, Plymouth, Mass. (5 t 4-18-C) 
















FOR SALE 
ANTIQUE GUNS, PISTOLS, DAGGERS, 


horns, coins, china, glass, pewter, Indian curios. 
List free. Antique Shop, 33 South 18th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 2.8. 

































80 DIFFERENT MAGAZINES, VALUE $3.00. 
All late issues. Yours for 25c. Eastern Bureau, 
New Egypt, New Jersey. lt 
























50 LINEN CALLING CARDS 25c.; 100 FOR 
45c. Lutheran Club, Box 176, Terre Haute, In- 
diana. 1.¢. 







FOR SALE—A RARE 30 POINT WOODLAND 
Caribou Head. A rare 27 point Barrenland Cari- 
bou Head, rare Rocky Mt. Sheep Heads, 15 and 
16 base circumference of horns; a rare white 
Alaska Sheep Head, fine 8 and 10 point White 
Tail Deer Heads. All sizes of Moose, Elk, Cari- 
bou, R. M. Sheep and Goat Heads. All newly 
mounted by the best known lasting mothproof 
methods of true Taxidermy. Moderate prices. 
Duty free express prepaid on, approval anywhere 
in U. S. A. Reference, Editor of this magazine. 
Edwin Dixon, Expert Taxidermist, Unionville, 
Ontario, Canada. 1..c. 


FOR SALE—MOOSE, ELK, BARREN LAND 
and woodland Caribou, Rocky Mountain Sheep 
and Goat, Deer and other game Heads, all sizes. 
Perfect in every way. Expert handled. Also 
scalps to mount the horns you now have. Duty 
free, wholesale prices to all, crated and baled 
F. 0. B. here to go cheaply by express anywhere 
in U. S. A. Goods and delivery guaranteed. 
My large stock contains many rare specimens. 
What are your wishes now? Edwin Dixon, 
Dealer in Game Heads, Unionville, Ontario, Can- 
ada. iet.c. 


FOR SALE—ONE ITHACA NO. 4 HAMMER- 
less double barrel. Automatic ejector gun. One 
Winchester 25-20 single shot rifle. One Oliver 
No. 5 Typewriter, new. One Edison A 150 
Phonograph. One Swiss regulator fine for hall 
clock or den. One 9 months old Fox hound 











































































































pup, papers. C. C. Scharpenberg. 1. ¢. 
FANCY PIGEONS $2.25 PAIR. BELGIAN 
Hare does, already bred. $4.00. Pure white 












giant rabbits, $5.00 pair. 
dian arrows, typewriter. 
Galena, Aurora, III. 


siete ase Daca tcc laceiadiaiamaaneiiaitaes 

RADIO LUMINOUS PAINT AT WHOLE- 
sale. Quarter pints 50c. stamps. Highest power, 
sole manufacturers. American Luminous Prod- 
ucts Co., Huntington Park, California. 1t 


SCENERY SUPPLIED ANYWHERE. 
Everywhere. Moderate Rental. Amelia Grain, 
Philadelphia, Pa. cx. F.C) 
scimitar Saeed hte ee 


STAMP MAGAZINE FREE, ROESSLER, 
East Orange, New Jersey. 1t 


WILD MALLARD DUCKS, PAIR 
pairs only. English Callers $2.50 each. 
draft with order, Breman Co., Danville, Ill. 

8 T. 4-18 


°1-JEWEL WATCH, $3.99, IF YOU WANT 
a \ *tch, any price or make. write us for confiden- 
tial nside price on it. We undersell them all. 
Agents wanted. Rex Company, Andover, Ohio. 
1.T.K 


Want gun, kodak, In- 
Franklin Morris, 821 
1t 
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ON THE SNIPE BARS 
AT UNCLE JAKEY’S 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 85) 


We had a great dinner that evening, two 
boiled sheepshead and a great platter of 
broiled snipe graced the “menu,” with nu- 
merous side dishes, all prepared by Aunt 
Debby with such a degree of art as would 
cause a French chef to turn green with 
envy. The Philadelphia guests were loud 
in their praises of the snipe, while for me 
those great flaky white steaks of boiled 
sheepshead are still a delightful memory. 

The following afternoon Uncle William 
was left in charge of the snipe shooting, 
while Demorest, Abner and I departed to 
try our luck hauling a small seine for pike. 
Rowing across the bay to a cove near 
“Swan Point,” we quickly ran out our net 
and began hauling it into the shore. We 
had surrounded some heavy fish for we 
could feel them “punch” the net, and then 
to our great disappointment, the net caught 
in a snag and try as we would, we could 
not get it loose. While we were working 
at it, the sun’ became obscured, and a 
startling clap of thunder called our atten- 
tion to a rapidly approaching thunder 
storm. We quickly entered our boat and 
pulled for home, but the storm came faster 
than we could row. When we were about 
half way across the bay, we saw a gleam- 
ing bolt descend from the ink black clouds 
and strike a barn on the mainland. We 
saw the shingles of the roof fly in every 
direction and in an instant the barn was a 
mass of flame, while the rain descended in 
torrents on tie bay. "Then happened a 
strange phenomenon. On each side of us, 
at a distance of perhaps thirty yards, the 
rain descended in a veritable wall of water, 
while where we were, it did not rain 
enough to wet our shirts, and the sun 
shone dimly through. Truly “truth is 
stranger than fiction.” The shower had 
passed when we reached the shore, com- 
paratively dry, much to the astonishment 
of our waiting friends. The boys returned 
for the net next morning and found it had 
floated loose, but the big pike it had en- 
circled had escaped. 

The days passed quickly, and Uncle Will- 
iam steadily improved in health. The first 
great flight of snipe had passed, but we 
still had fair shooting, especially in the 
mornings. Many of the varieties we killed 
then are now practically extinct, and Uncle 
and I would never have believed that in a 
few short years those great myriads of 
migrating snipe could have been almost ex- 
terminated. Those broad sand bars have 
disappeared; grass and bayberry brush 
cover the lower one, while summer cottages 
stand where Uncle William sat in his 
“Bough House” and shot snipe on that 
memorable trip nearly fifty years ago. 


NOTED SPORTSMAN PASSES AWAY 


A NATION wide host of friends will re- 
gret to hear of the death of Frank 
Lawrence, the veteran sportsman. 

As a small game shooter Mr. Lawrence 
had few equals and as a shooter of large 
game he was par excellence. 

For the last twenty years he has been 
prominently associated with the Winches-* 
ter Repeating Arms Company, and is 
known in every part of America where 
trap shooters have congregated. 
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GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


LEFEVER SHOT GUN FOR SALE—12 GA. 
Double, Full Choke—Grade E—Monta Carlo 
stock. Al trap gun—gun and case, $55.00. A 
bargain. H. Clay Shaw, Piedmont, W. Va. lt 


NEW 8 MM—MANNLICHER RIFLE CHECK- 
ered grip with case grade selling for $90 now. 
$50 takes this bargain. Henry Brown, 304 Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago, Ilk 1t 


PATENT RIGHTS U. 8. AND FOREIGN 
for sale. Unbreakable steel reinforced porce- 
lain insulator for spark plugs and other rough 
usage. Also Patent on quick acting vise, time 
saver. Make offer. Owner, John nore, aa 
staff, Arizona. 3-18 





SHELLS, 1,600 NAMED VARIETIES IN 
cabinets (glass-covered drawers), $400.00. Will 
exchange for boat. Books, California Cacti. C. 
R. Orcutt, Hotel Cecil, San Diego, California. 

1t 


12 GA. MARLIN, 2 BARRELS .32 FULL 
choke, 26 cylinder. Used few times $22.50. 
Kodak, film, 4 x 5 New $9.50. 22 cal. Winches- 
ter Repeater, Lyman sights, $7.00. Ladies’ or 
Gentlemen’s saddle pigskin, fine, used few times 
cost $27.00. Price $14.00. Single barrel .410 
Stenvens’ shotgun. New $6.00. Jas Peirce, Mid- 
dletown, Ohio. t. 


WANTED — .450-CALIBER, DOUBLE-EX- 
press riflee M. B. O’Brien, 121 31st St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 1t 


WANTED—THE WORKING PARTS OF A 
Burgess shot gun, particularly the locking bolt. 
Frank B. Smith, Mitchell, S. D. 8-3-18c 


WILL SELL. 1200 .30 CALIBER REDUCED 
charge Springfield cartridges, good up to 300 
yards. F. W. Horenburger, 63 West 184th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 1t 


WINCHESTER MUSKET 22 L. R., TARGET 





sights, $17. Outfit cost $25. Perfect condition. 
G. N.- Grebe, 106 Cumberland St., Brooklyn, 
N. OK 1t 
HELP WANTED—MALE 
MEN—WOMEN WANTED—$90 MONTH. 


Government clerical positions. Hundreds vacan- 
cies. List positions free. Write immediately, 
Franklin Institute, Dept.:K 59, Rochester, N. Y. 

4-4-18 


THOUSANDS GOVERNMENT WAR POSI- 
tions now open. Men—Women wanted. $100 
month. Write immediately for list. Franklin 
Institute Dept. L59, Rochester, N. Y. 4-t-5-18 


WANTED—A MARRIED MAN TO MANAGE 
a shooting preserve in Virginia of 2,000 acres. 
Good climate and water, house is 125 ft. above 
creek. Must know how to train and keep dogs. 
Duck, quail and turkey shooting. A mighty 
good place for the right man. Give full refer- 
ences. Reply to Preserve Manager, Box 12, 
care Forest and Stream, 9 E. 40th St., N. Y. 
City. 2.t.c. 








INSTRUCTION 


ORATIONS, DEBATES, SPEECHES, SPE- 
cial papers. Original, accurate compositions with 
true ring prepared for all events. 500 words $1. 
Ephraim Buchwald, Dept. F, 113 East 129th St., 
New York. 1.T. 








LIVE STOCK AND PETS 


A CHANCE TO GET CHICKENS AND A 
house to keep them in without costing you 1 cent 
in cash. Write at once to The Poultry Item, 
Box 5, Sellersville, Pa. 1t 


ASK BOIES!—HE’S GOT ’EM—ALL VARIE- 
ties Dogs, Cats, Rabbits, Cavies, Ferrets, Rats, 
Mice, Fur-bearing Animals, Poultry, Pigeons, 
Pheasants, Peafowl, etc. No catalog. Get a 
copy of Boies Big illustrated Rabbit Book, 25c 
and worth a dollar. Boies, Millbrook, N. Y., Box 
200. TG 


FOR SALE—AT WARTIME PRICES. 
Choice unrelated real Northern Canada Silver 
Black Foxes in pairs. Reid Bros., Bothwel, On- 
tario, Canada. ~ (5-x-3-18) 








LIVE STOCK AND PETS 
FOR SALE—MODERN PIGEON FARM 1,000 


airs Pigeons. Squab sales last year $4,700. 
Sell birds or farm. C. B. Caruthers, Christiana, 
Pa. ie 


FORTY FIRST CLASS MALE OR FEMALE 
cavies for sale, all colors. Address J. H. Hart- 
sock, 1435 Main St., Atchison, Kans. 1.2. 


HANDSOMEST ANGORA KITTENS IN 
Maine—$3.00 each. John Ranlett, Rockland, 
Maine. 1t 


LIVE TURKEYS 30C. LB. CHICKENS, 
ducks, geese, 25c. Eagle Hatchery, York, Pa. 
1t 


NEW BOOKLET MANAGING . GUINEA 
Pigs, 20c. Warren Fluck, East Greenville, 
Pennsylvania. is 


ODORLESS SKUNKS FOR SALE.—WRITE 
for prices. All skunks shipped at my risk. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. M. W. Snyder, Beauty Fur 
Farm, Souderton, Pa. 1t 


PRITCHARDS GENETIC ANCONAS—BRED 
with care. Frank P. Pritchard, Naturalist- 
Breeder, Fairmount, IIl., Route No. A2. 1t 


PARROTS, CANARIES, PHEASANTS, PEA 
fowls, fancy pigeons. Live animals and pets all 
kinds. We buy everything. Circulars free. De- 
troit Bird Store, Detroit, Mich. 1t 


BABBITS.—Buy or sel) all kinds. S§, ° 
Scott, Jr. Terra Alta, W. Va. 1t 
“RAISE BELGIAN HARES FOR ME. I FUR- 
nish magnificent YOUNG thoroughbred Rufus Red 
stock at $2.00 each, and buy all you raise at 30 
cents per pound. Frank E. Cross, 6433 Ridge, = 


Louis, Mo. 1t 


SOLDIERS ATTENTION. MASCOTS FOR 
sale. Two black bear cubs; will sell one or 
both. Fred Cuno, Joliet, Montana. * 3.t.4.18.c 


WILD MALLARD DUCKS FOR DECOYS. 
Birds and eggs in season. Write for prices. H. 
M. Hayes, Arlington, Kan. 1 


WANTED—SMALL MATURE WOLVES 
with bushy tails. Good prices. E. Masson, Deer- 
wood, Minn. 34 


MAGAZINES 


LIKE GOOD MAGAZINES?—FOR ONLY 25c 
and names of at least three Magazine reading 
friends, you'll receive prepaid 33 recent issues 
of leading American periodicals. No two alike; 
worth $$$. Our free 40-page Subscription Cata- 
log lists 3,000 periodicals at guaranteed lowest 
rates. Hutchins Magazine Agency, Box 411-A, 
Summerville, Ga. 1.t.c.l 
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MOTOR BOAT ACCESSORIES 
1916 SINGLE CYLINDER EVINRUDE MoO-' 


tor, For Sale or Trade for Diamond. Write me. 
Forest Freed, Elkhart, Ind. 1t 





MOTOR CYCLES 


| ed 

NEW DAYTON MOTOR BICYCLE—CLUTCH 
—Excellent condition—Run under 500 miles. $80 
cash. George Johnston, Langdon, North Dak. 1t 


1914 TWIN CYLINDER EXCELSIOR MoO- 
torcycle, just overhauled. Good tires. Good run- 
ning order. Presto lighting equipment, $85.00. 
Ira Enmark, 424 So. 6th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

30 











MOUNTED TROPHIES 


FOR SALE—TWO LARGE NEWLY MOUNT- 
ed, winter killed moose heads 57 and 52 inches 
spread of Horns. Heads of the rarest class ab- 
solutely perfect in every way. Moderate prices. 
Duty free. Express prepaid on proval any- 
where in U. S. A. at my risk of acceptance, 
Complete descriptions promptly on request. Ed- 
win Dixon, Expert Taxidermist, Unionville, On- 
tario, Canada. 1.t.c. 


OLD COINS FOR SALE 


CALIFORNIA GOLD, QUARTER SIZE, 27c. 
$% size, 53c. Dollar size, $1.10. Large cent 
1817 and catalogue 10c. Norman Shultz, King 
City, Mo., Dept. 'D 1.T.P.2.T.4.18.c 
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PATENTS 


PATENT ON IMPROVED ARTICLE-CAR- 
rier for sale on cash or royalty basis. Reasonable 
terms. For full particulars address, Joseph ae 
Gunn, Wyoming. 


AMERICAN PATENTS AND TRADE-MARES. 
F. V. Winters, Patent Lawyer, 125 East 23rd 
St., New York City, secures patent protection 
everywhere. Telephone connection. 1 


STARTLING PATENT FACTS. 
postal for new 90 page book FREE. 
may mean a fortune if handled rightly. 
how my service differs. Send sketch or model 
for actual search. George P. Kimmel, Patent Law- 
yer, 81-B. Oriental Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


DEVELOP YOUR FILMS AND PRINTS BY 
this first-class ready developer, which takes the 
place of Metol or Rodenal. 2 oz. 35c; 4 oz. 60c. 
Send for a bottle of Indianol, prepaid. (No 
Stamps). Indianol Company, Orange, New fer- 
sey. We develop films 10c a roll, 3c a print. 1.t. 


YOUR FIRST ROLL OF FILMS DEVELOPED 
and printed, 10 cents. Special Trial Offer. 
size. 6 prints free. 
negative any size for 10c. 
tional. Roanoke Photo Finishing Company, 220 


Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. (3 t 2-18-C) 


PICTURES 


ARTISTIC, FASCINATING AND EXQUISITE 
Den Pictures. O. W. Miller, 105 Chambers 7 


New York. 


POST CARDS, ETC. 


BOYS, SEND “HER” A VALENTINE! 
Your Choice of the loveliest Valentines, Easter, 
Birthday, Religious, Washington Birthday, 4th 
July, Holiday, Season or Greeting Post Cards— 
or richly colored (actual) War Views, Army and 
Navy Views, Famous Men of America, Noted 
Historic and Scenic Wonders of America, 
Famous Movie Stars or Pretty Girl Post Cards, 
all of any of above subjects or 2ssorted to your 
order—everyone a gem of elegance and beauty— 
the regular 2-for-5c sort—sent postpaid for 30c 
per 50; 25, 15c; 12, 10c. 144 assorted VW - and 
World Views Poster Stamps (300 subjec.s, col- 
ored, gummed), 10c; 3 sets for 25c. 115 U. S. 
Flag Seals, gummed and in various designs, 
10c; 3 sets, 25c. Buy from us and save money. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. We also want AGENTS 
for these quick sellers. Ask for prices and sales 
plans. Hutchins Magazine Agency, Box 411-A, 
Summerville, Ga 1.T.c-1 


POULTRY 


BLUE RIBBON COLUMBIAN ROCKS— 
Nine hens and one cock for only $30.00. No 
better birds for the money. The most beautiful 
of the great Rock family. Robert S. Frick, Sel- 
lersville, Pa. & 


COLORED MUSCOVY DUCKS—ONE FINE 
trio yearlings. $5.00. Sunnyfields Farm. Wall- 
ingford, Conn. 1t 


COLUMBIAN WYANDOTTES; WILBURTHA 
Strain. Satisfaction guaranteed. Fordham Poul- 
try Yards, Sayre, Pa. 1t 


INCUBATORS. TWO QUEENS 200 CAPAC- 
ity, Two-Brooders, 250 capacity; double gun, tent, 
Tenor horn, violin, banjo. All new condition. 
Want Barred Rock Pullets and new fire-arms. 
J. A. Chelton, Fairmount, Md. (8 t 2-18-C) 


LIGHT BRAHMAS—FELCH STRAIN THAT 
has won in every show. The finest young stock 
I ever raised. Pictorial price list for asking. 
Mrs. J. R. Kenworthy, Wichita, Kansas. No. 5. 1t 


LEGHORNS, ANCONAS, BELGIAN HARES, 
White Rabbits, Guinea Pigs. Danger’s Pet Stock 
& Poultry Co., Sleepy Eye, Minn. <2. 


PARTRIDGE WYANDOTTES—AM OFFER- 
ing a limited number of extra large, well matured 
cockerels that will win money or add dignity to 
any flock. Sold with money back guarantee. 
Eggs in season. Edith Haxby, 138 Howe St., 
Jacksonville, Tlinois. =<. 


POULTRY 


PIT GAME FOWL—YOUNG TRIOS = 
Walter Forrister, Framingham, Mass. 3-3-1 


POULTRY JOURNAL— PRACTICAL AND 
reliable; monthly; special introductory offer. 5 
=" for 10c. The Poultry Record, Carey, 

hio 1t 


8. C. REDS—BRED GENERATIONS FOR 
eggs. Sanborn’s heavy laying strain. Baby 
chicks, pigeons. Males to improve your flock. 
John A. Lancaster, Richmond, Va. £2. 


SILVER CAMPINES—COCKERELS FOR 
sale cheap; no room. Homestead Strain. Geo. 
B. Grimshaw, Liverpool, N. it 


SPECKLED SUSSEX, $10.00 A TRIO. a 


Brothers, Sandwich, Illinois. 


SPLENDID BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK 
cockerels. Parks’ heavy laying strain exclusively 
(from best pens direct). Beautiful, large boned, 
vigorous birds, $3.00, $4.00, $5.00 each. W. G 
Meradith, Dept. F, Danvers, Illinois. 1t 


“SUPERIOR RED SUSSEX’’—EXHIBITION 
and utility stock for sale. Edson Snyder, Butler, 
Mo. 1t 


FOS SALE—WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS, 
ready to lay. E. V. Billstone, Jamestown, N. Y. 1t 


WANTED—YOUR ADDRESS; I WILL MAIL 
you poultry catalogue, 35 varieties, free. Her- 
man Blumer, Berger, Mo. 1t 


WHITE AFRICAN GUINEAS, $1.50 EACH; 
$2.50 pair, $4 trio. Julia Moore, Kahoka, Mo. 1t 


WHITE AFRICAN GUINEAS $3.50 PAIR; 
$4.56 trio. Honey Creek Poultry Farm, Kahoka, 
Mo. 1t 


WHITE CORNISH COCKERELS ane 
able. L. J. Smith, Deep liver, Conn. 


WHITE ROCKS—GRAND QUALITY PEDI- 
greed, pullets and cockerels. Big boned, with broad 
backs and long, deep bodies. Pure white and 
from trapnested egg-layers. Selected birds, $5 un. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for full descrip- 
tion today. T. P. Dougherty, Route F 102, Ty- 
rone, Penn. it 


WORLD’S BEST, GAME FIGHTING FOWLS. | 
wonderful | 


My Ancona Games are very beautiful, 
layers, gamey flavored meat, absclutely nothing 
better or more beautiful in chickendom.  Illus- 
aed folder free. Alfred F. Graham, Cameron, 
1t 


WILD MALLAD DUCKS $1.25, EITHER SEX 
—Ernest Ellerman, Utica, South Dakota. 1t 


REAL ESTATE 


IMPROVED, $800; 


BARGAIN—80 ACRES, 
W. D. Blankenship, 
1t 


$300 cash, balance terms. 
Buffalo, Mo. 


560 ACRES, JOINS STATION. 3-SETS IM- 
provements. Ideal farm. Also 160, 90 wheat, 
half (estimated 1200 bushels) to buyer. Free 
list. Buckeye Agency, Ottawa, Kas. 1t 


1960 ACRES COAL AND MINERAL LAND 
for sale. 1% miles from Rock Island Ry., cov- 
ered with good timber, underlaid with 5 feet of 
coal, and in oil and gas territory. Would make 
fine ranch and hunting presrve. Write, R. E. 
Lynch, Tulsa. - Price $10.00 acre 1t 


LISTEN: 40 ACRE VALLEY FARM $1,000. 
Terms; also fine fishing resort, cheap; list. Mc- 
Grath, Mountain View, Mo. 1t 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY A HOME, A FARM, 
or a ranch, raw land, city or business property, 
patents, buy mining or other stock, or bonds, 
make loans, borrow money, buy an automobile, 
live stock, etc., or make an investment of any 
kind, anywhere, in any State or country. Send 
19 cents coin for a copy of our BIG MAGA- 
ZINE, containing valuable information how 
$10.00 to $100.00 invested now, may in a_short 
time bring you an independent income. Write, 
telling us what you want and where you want it. 
Address The World’s Mirror, Beaumont, Texas. 

ao 
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WHAT ABOUT YOUR 
HUNTING TROPHY? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 95) 


HERE seems to have been a great 

gregariousness in sport as it was 

practiced in old France and old Eng- 
land—a deer hunt was not only a family 
but a social affair, always attended with 
certain august and exact ceremonies, 
whether in starting the deer, in killing it, 
or in skinning and quartering it. Does this 
gregariousness exist in American hunting? 
For the most part no—a great many of 
our hunters prefer to be alone in camp. 
And yet, in what we may call the most 
American part of America—the Southern 
States—this gregariousness in sport is even 
today an indisputable affair. You cannot 
go on a deer hunt or bear hunt in the 
South with less than ten or a dozen gentle- 
men attending you, each eager to do all he 
can for you. Good fellowship, a good 
time by all, a generous division of the 
spoils, rivalry on the part of all in the 
generosities of the chase—these things 
have not been changed in the Southern 
States even by our rapidly altering com- 
mercial institutions, and it is a very beau- 
tiful thing that this still remains true. 

Now, therefore, say Gaston Phoebus and 
his ancient kinsman, Edward of York: 

“Then it is fair to hunt the hart, for 
it is a fair thing to seek well a hart, and 
a fair thing well to harbour him, and a 
fair thing to move him, and a fair thing to 
hunt him, and a fair thing to retrieve him, 
and a fair thing to be at the abbay, 
whether it be on water or on land. A 
fair thing is the curee, and a fair thing 
to undo him well, and to raise the rights. 
And a well fair thing and good is the di- 
vision, and it be a good deer. In so much 
that considering all things I hold that it is 
the fairest hunting, that any man may hunt 
after.” 

Our old volume proves very well that its 
authors were naturalists, good out-of-doors 
men and good hunters—they tell us with 
great detail of the habits of the wild 
game animals, the boar, the hare, the roe- 
buck, the wolf, the hart—and we observe 
that the habits of these animals have 
changed but little in the past five hundred 
years. They tell us how each may be pur- 
sued in gentle and sportsmanlike fashion. 
They tell of the etiquette of the field— 
nothing of arrogance, nothing of avarice— 
always the wish to accord to the other man 
the credit of the stroke where two have 
smitten the quarry—in short that courtesy 
and manliness which make much of the 
beauty and charm of field sports even in 
these degenerate days. And when it comes 
to writing, although they write with ex- 
actness, with confidence and out of a wide 
experience, always they write in simplicity 
and modesty—things sometimes forgotten, 
it must be confessed, by acrimonious sport- 
ing writers of today who quite frequently 
are most opinionated when least in*crmed. 
Our old book closes in the words of Ed- 
ward of York, who was Master of Game 
for “my right worshipful and dread Lord 
Henry by the grace of God eldest son and 
heir unto the high excellent and Christian 
Prince Henry IV. by the aforesaid grace 
King of England and of France, Prince of 
Wales, Duke of Guienne of Lancaster and 
of Cornwall, and Earl of Chester’: 
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“Now I pray unto every creature that 
hath heard or read this little treatise of 
whatever estate or condition he be that 
there where there is too little of good lan- 
guage that of their benignity and grace 
they will add more, and there where there 
is too much superfluity that they will also 
abridge it as may seem best by their good 
and wise discretion. Not presuming that I 
had over much knowledge and ability to 
put into writing this royal disportful and 
noble game of hunting so effectually that 
it might not be submitted to the correction 
of all gentle hunters. And in my simple 
manner as best I could and as might be 
learned of old and many diverse gentle 
hunters, I did my business in this rude 
manner to put the craft and the terms and 
the exercise of this said game more in re- 
membrance and openly to the knowledge 
of all lords, ladies, gentlemen and women, 
according to the customs and manners used 
in the high noble court of this Realm of 
England.” 


A HOME MADE ROD 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE QI) 


unduly weaken the guide, if you do. Pro- 
ceed carefully, and critically examine your 
work from time to time. The various 
steps are shown in the illustration. 

Now take fine sandpaper, about No. 1, 
or 14. Cut a long, narrow strip. Roll it, 
rough side out, into a cylinder just fitting 
into the hole of the bead in the guide. By 
means of this, enlarge and smooth the 
hole in the bead, until you have worked 
out all, or nearly all, the white portion. 
Then with the pinchers carefully bend up 
the round end of the guide to an angle 
of 60 or 70 degrees, being extremely care- 
ful not to crack the bead in the process. 

Now, with a very small knife blade, or 
a little drill, make a hole in the larger, 
round end of the shank, lengthwise, which 
is to be fitted over the end of the tip of 
the rod. Smooth off any irregularities; 
and you have a tip guide, which will com- 
pare favorably in looks with a guide cost- 
ing a dollar, or more. The dimensions of 
my tip guide are: length one and seven- 
eighths inches, width at tip one-sixteenth 
inch, bead socket one-quarter inch. 


FTER shaping the bead, the stand- 
ing guides are made somewhat dif- 
ferently. The material is sheet alu- 
minum, not thinner than 3-32 of an inch. 
With sharp scissors, cut out a shaped 
piece, similar to the flattened end of the 
aluminum wire used in making the tip 
guide, but correspondingly larger. 
Similarly work over the rounding top 
and edges, forming a pocket for the bead 
and lapping one side of the point over 
the other. Next insert the bead, and with 
the pinchers neatly work the aluminum 
edge down to it, having an aluminum back 
entirely covering one side of the bead, and 
the edge of the aluminum lapped down on 
the other. Now drill a hole through the 
aluminum back into the hole of the bead, 
and carefully work out a ring of aluminum 
around the bead. 
Neatly smooth and shape this ring with 
a fine, sharp file, being careful not to re- 
move too much aluminum. With a cylin- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 124) 
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REAL ESTATE 


EVERYBODY SHOULD READ THE GREAT 
Exchange, story, mail order, real estate, invest- 
ment, and general information weekly. Contains 
20 to 40 pages of opportunities, offers, plans, se- 
crets, bargains, cash buyers, etc., that will put you 
on the road to more money making. Your name 
printed in our opportunity directory and a special 
2 months’ subscription for 25c. Ad rates 3c per 
word for four insertions. Thousands of “live 
wires” to read your ad. Address The World’s 
Mirror, Beaumont, Texas. Fae. 


FARM—FOR SALE, 13-ACRE FARM, 4- 
room house, barn and poultry house; 3 miles of in- 
dustrial district of city of 30,000 people; $3,000, 
$300 cash and $150.00 yearly. J. W. Olmstead, 
209 Market St., Alton, I. 1t 


FOR SALE — 5,000 ACRES SELECTED 
tracts of southeast Oklahoma coal, oil, mineral 
surface farming land; $5 to $20 per acre. Write 
J. E. Cavanagh, McAlester, Okla. 14 


FOR SALE—MY OAK GROVE FARM CON- 
taining 460 acres, 54 miles from Little Rock, one 
mile to Judsonia, 350 acres fine river bottom, 
90 acres low upland, all fenced; 300 acres culti- 
vation; 60 acres wheat, 100 acres Lespedesa 
meadow, 140 oorn, cotton and potatoes, 160 pas- 
ture. Fine 8 room house, four tenant houses. 
Large barn, room for 50 cattle, 10 mules, 500 
bushels of corn and 100 tons of hay. New 110 
ton silo. Implement sheds, cribs. Will sell with 
farm 25 cows, 6 mules, 10 brood sows, farm im- 
plements, tractor and sufficient feed to winter 
stock. This is one of the most attractive farm 
houses in Arkansas. Sell on easy payments. 
Send for full description and price. J. G. How- 
ard, Little Rock, Arkansas. 1TK 


FOR SALE—VIRGINIA FARM CONTAINING 
about 400 acres; 150 acres famous James river 
low grounds. Will produce 100 bushels corn per 
acre. Nine miles from Richmond, improved road 
to the gate. All necessary farm buildings, in- 
cluding modern dairy barn. House situated in 
magnificent grove. Convenient to churches, 
schools, steam, and _ electric transportation. 
Healthy location and refined neighborhood. Very 
seldom such property is offered. Vaughan-White- 


hurst Company, Inc., Richmond, Va. 1t 


“OPPORTUNITY” IS THE TITLE OF A LIT- 
tle book worth $1.00. It may mean a fortune 
to those who act quick. It is yours for 10c coin. 
Address M. Churchill, Beaumont, Texas. "Eel ee 


THIS IS YOUR LAST CHANCE AT A BAR- 
gain price, a suburban tract nearly one acre at 
Medicine lake, dandy cottage, now is the time 
of the year to get this at a low price. S. E. 
Johnson, 735 31st av., N. Minneapolis, Minn. 1t 


VIRGINIA FARM—189 ACRES EXCELLENT 
land, good buildings, fine orchard, horse, sheep, 
hog and farm implements for $5,000. E. S. Wilder, 


; Charlottesville, Va. lt 











REAL ESTATE FOR SPORTSMEN 


BARGAIN AT BLUEMONT—155 ACRES ON 
western slope of Blue Ridge ideally adapted to 
Gun Club. Partly under cultivation. Five room 
bungalow with broad porch looking west. Bold, 
never failing spring nearby. Soil and slope ideal 
for apples, or would make an equally good chic- 
ken ranch. One mile by county road from Blue- 
mont and Winchester Pike. Quarter mile from 
Shenandoah river. Fine hunting and _ fishing. 
Stream runs through property which can be 
dammed and stocked with fish at small cost. 
Walter E. Blount, Bluemont, Va. 


“CAVE LODGE” THE SPORTSMAN’S PARA- 
dise. In Ozarks, on Gasconade River. For Sale— 
Fine hunting and fishing, has immense cave with 
cold spring, 15 miles river float, free range for 
hunting. Has established good paying business as 
pleasure resort, but owner must sell. A bargain. 
Address Arthur Mittelberg, 722 Chestnut St., St. 
Louis, Mo. lte 


$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 MONTHLY; SEVEN 





acres fruit, poultry, fur farm; river front; 
Ozarks; $100.00. Hunting, fishing, trapping. 
1973 North Fifth, Kansas City, Kans. 3t4-18 
Fifty miles from Washington by trolley. Wash- 


ington summer colony occupies mountain ridge. 
Will sell for little more than cost of house. 
Walter E. Blount, Bluemont, Va. 1.t. 
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REAL ESTATE FOR SPORTSMEN 





540 ACRES, HUBBARD COUNTY, MINNE- 
sota. Several small lakes. Splendid fishing and 
hunting. Good land. 3% miles to Akeley P. O. 
$10.00 per acre, Cash. Clear Title. J. A. Hunter, 
202 Andrus Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 3t-4-18-c 


FLORIDA SPORTSMAN’S PRESERVE—A 
tract of 156 acres having 2334 feet of frontage 
on St. Johns River and an equal frontage on hard 
road, about 14 miles from business center of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., 3 miles from station of Orange Park 
on Atlantic Coast Line Railway, on main county 
road to Green Cove Springs. Beautiful bluff water 
edge on tide water, good hunting, fishing and boat- 
ing. One of the most beautiful natural parks in 
Florida, abounding in giant oaks, magnolias and 
pines and is cheap today at $100 per acre as nearby 
similar property recently sold for $500 per acre. 
This entire tract of 156 acres was purchased a few 
years ago with a view of developing a country 
home and beautiful farm close to the business cen- 
ter of Jacksonville but circumstances preventing 
this, the property is offered as a whole at 
$100 per acre. To see it will immediately convince 
anyone what an unusual property and bargain is 
offered. Ten people can easily club together and 
buy this valuable tract for a nominal sum of $1560 
each. References exchanged. Jos. H. Phillips, 
Owner, Box 243, Jacksonville, Fla. 1TK 





FOR SALE—124 ACRES ON BEAUTIFUL 
Canandaiuga Lake. Excellent fishing and hunt- 
ing. Delightful home and money making farm. 
Twelve rioom house, furnace and bath; tenant 
house and large barns. Thirteen acres woods, 
balance tillable. Twenty acre vineyard. Orchard 
and small fruits. Income this year $7,000. Price 
$16,000, part cash. For photos and details, write 
or wire Church & Church, Canandaigua, N. Y 
Free showing. 1t 





FOR SALE—5200 ACRES RICH LAND 216 
miles south St. Louis, Mo., on black river, fine 
fishing and hunting, beautiful scenery, 1,800 acres 
alfalfa, corn and cotton land in cultivation, can 
be rented to pay 8 per cent net on total price of 
property, or sold in small farms at $100.00 acre, 
balance timber, clover and cane pasture, $50.00 
worth improvements. Price $40.00 care. J. P. 
Cady, Pine Bluff, Ark. 1t 





FOR SALE—GAME PRESERVE; MOUNTAIN 
farm, 30%acres, suitable for preserve, in the deer 
and bear ‘Munting section of the Allegheny Moun- 
tains, Pennsylvania; fine trout and bass streams; 
230 acres woodland; 80 acres developed; 1200 fruit 
trees; 10-room house, barn, etc.; a plentiful supply 
of fine spring water at house and barn by gravity; 
an ideal club proposition; abundant cottage sites; 
near station; offered at low price. C. P. Peters 
and Son, 608 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 2TK 





FOR SALE—NEW BUNGALOW AND FUR- 
nished in Southern Florida, fronting on Caxambas 
Pass overlooking Gulf; in Ten Thousand Islands. 
No frost; best fishng in U. S.; fine hunting; great 
beach, good dock, daily winter bathing. Ideal win- 
ter climate; title perfect; all for $2,500; great 
chance. M. S. Kice & Co., Lincoln Bldg., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 1TC 


FOR SALE—100,000 ACRES NORTHERN 
Michigan or southwest Florida, the hunters and 
fisherman’s paradise; small game, bass, trout, cat- 
tle, sheep, or farming. Hick, 4004 Clarendon Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 1t 


FOR SALE—PICTURESQUE, HIGHLY IM- 
proved stock farm on Rio Blanco near San An- 
tonio, Texas. 3822 acres, $100 acre; also 65 room 
furnished hotel. _Winter—summer resort, gulf 
coast, fine hunting, fishing. Price $15,000. 
Amount insured for details. S. W. Bogy, Cor- 
sicana, Texas. 1t 


ON BEAUTIFUL SHENANDOAH—I OWN 
five hundred acres from top of Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains down west slope to the Shenandoah river. 
My orchard is only sixty acres while the rest is 
wild wooded mountain slopes with, beautiful moun- 
tain torrent passing into river through pictur- 
esque gorge. Pine covered river front slope ap- 
peals to the canoeist. Splendid fishing and hunt- 
ing. One mile from New York to Atlanta Pike. 
Electric suburban from Washington. Summer 
homes of Washington colony along mountain 
ridge. Can and will suit the proper purchaser 
both as to land and price. Walter E. Blount, 
Bluemont. Va. 
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REAL ESTATIC FOR SPORTSMEN 
SNICKERS’ GAP, VA.—BUSINESS OPPOR- 


tunity for lover of mountains, or person seeking 
improvement in health. Unique and artistic bunga- 
low store located in historic Gap, 10 minutes walk 
from Bluemont at cross-roads of Bluemont and 
Winchester Pike and mountain road along which 
is located an extensive Washington summer col- 
ony. Several boys and girls’ camps. Across the 
road from the Demonet Hotel property. Con- 
stant motor traffic passing daily. Store equipt 
with marble soda fountain, automatic scales, cash 
register, etc. Three acres, large bungalo ware- 
house, drilled well and water tank on steel tower, 
orchard of apples, pears, plums, peaches and 
quinces; also tennis court. New five room bun- 
galow cottage with two acres adjoining can be 
bought with this property if desired or owner 
can live at boarding house nearby. Can be used 
as a clubhouse or converted into attractive dwell- 
ing at small cost. The most centrally located 
property in this section. Trolley brings great 
numbers of excursionists every Sunday from 
Washington, a distance of fifty i Owner 
otherwise engaged so will sell far below cost. 
Walter E. Blount, Bluemont, Va. 


ST. CROIX RIVER FRONTAGE, $1,200 
buys half mile, 121 acres of land. Send for full 
description. A few camp sites and summer 
homes in the sportsman’s paradise—Northern 
Wisconsin—for sale at right prices. Let me know 
what you want, I’ll help you get located. Baker, 
FF, St. Croix Falls, Wis. 8.t.2-18-c 


339 ACRES SMALL RIVER, FINE FISHING, 
good hunting; price $2,500. Arkansas Investment 
Company, Leslie, Arkansas. 1TK 


WINTER HOME IN FLORIDA, WOULD AP- 
peal to sportsmen for its hunting and fishing. 
Price $10,000.00. Address, W. B. Healy, Copper 
Hill, Ariz. 1t 


WYOMING LAND—THOUSANDS ACRES 
United States Oil Lands formerly held for Navy, 
open for filing. Our bulletin tells how to se- 
cure it. Claim Holders’ Association, F S, 703 
Schiller Bldg., Chicago. 


STAMP COLLECTORS 


FREE—TEN UNUSED STAMPS. SEND lic 
for 3 months’ tria¥ subscription to Collectors Jour- 
nal. Minneapolis, Minn. it 


STEEL BOATS 


DARROW’S STEEL BOATS. FINISHED 
parts or patterns. Catalogue, 78 models. F. ; 
Darrow, 618 Erie St., Albion, Mich. 1t 


TAXIDERMY 


MOUNTED BIRDS AND ANIMALS FOR 
sale, ducks, geese, pheasants, hawks, owls, snipe, 
squirrels, fox, deerheads, etc. Reasonable prices. 
Send for list. M. J. Hofmann, Taxidermist, 1818 
Blecker St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 1t 


TAXIDERMIST WORK TO ORDER, BIRDS, 
animals, fish, game heads, rug work. Price list 
and shipping tags on request. M. J. Hofmann, 
Taxidermist, 1818 Bleecker St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


YOU CAN TAN AND MOUNT YOUR OWN 
furs and skins into beautiful up to date Rugs 
and Robes with mounted heads at very little 

You are certain of success from the 

My complete Tanning Formulas and up- 

labor saving methods insure your  suc- 

cess at this profitable work. Complete formulas 
and instructions are only $3.00 postpaid. Duty 
free. Edwin Dixon, Expert Taxidermist, Union- 
ville, Ontario, Canada. 1.t.c. 


TRAPS AND TRAPPING 


CATCH THAT SLY, OLD FOX WITH BALD- 
win Bros.’ improved method, no bait, easy, sim- 
ple, best way ever discovered. Send one dollar 
now and get with directions, two new traps ready 
to set. This offer open for 30 days only. Bald- 
win Bros., Athol, Mass. R. F. D. No. 1. 1t 


ZODIAC HOROSCOPE 


ZODIAC HOROSCOPE READING SHOWING 
character, talents, possibilities, invaluable for 
your life guidance; send birthdate and 10c (coin) 
for Trial Reading. E. M.. Heath, Dept. 19, Crown 
Point, Ind. 1.t.c.2 


2-2-18 | 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“BETTER SAFE THAN SORRY,’ IS A NEW 
book “putting you wise” to everybody’s character 
and disposition which shows on the outside plain 
in sight. Mistakes in choice of vocation, or 
business or matrimonal ventures would never 
occur, after reading it. Illust. 50c. Mellen, 
Pubr., 618 Times Bldg., Chicago. j By ek 


INSURES 
Eugene 
2-t-3-18 


CHILBLAINS—INDIAN MAGIC 
quick permanent relief, prepaid $1.50. 
Eaton, Bandon, Oregon. 


WHAT WILL COMING YEAR BRING TO 
Reliable scientific forecast from planetary 
Send 10c and date of birth for trial 
L. Thomson, Dept. 6, Kansas City, Mo. 

1.t. 


you? 
aspects. 
reading. 


11 ACRES, BEAUTIFUL LAKE SHORE. 
plenty fish, Becker county, Minnesota, America’s 
playground. Ideal for hunting lodge or summer 
resort; only $150. Get our lists of bargains in this 
great Hunter and Fisherman’s paradise. Farmer 
& Denison Realty Co., 530 Metropolitan Life 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 1t 


SPECIAL NOTICE! ! SPECIAL OFFER! ! ! 
25-word advertisement in 100 magazines thrice $2. 
Inch display thrice $8. Page 8x11 thrice $266.00. 
Universal Syndicate, Box 2, Atlantic City. t.F.c. 


FISH FOR STOCKING—BROOK TROUT ig 
stocking purposes. Eyed eggs in season. N. 
Hoxie, Plymouth, Mass. REC 


AGENTS WANTED—TOLIVER GUARAN- 
teed Puncture-Proof Inner Tubes sell easily— 
our Agents make $5.00 to $50.00 a day net profit 
—no competition. If you wish to establish a 
business of your own that has unlimited possibili- 
ties for profit, write us for complete details. 
Toliver Tube & Tire Co., 121 Toliver Bldg., 
Denver, Colo. 2-T-2-18 


TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 


BARGAINS — REGISTERED RUSSIAN 
wolfhound brood bitch, proved O. K., $30; Aire- 
dale brood bitch, $20; stud dog, 20; Airedale stud 
prospect, 1 year, extra fine, $15. Guy Lesher, 
Northumberland, Pa. i,4- 


PATENTS FOR SALE—WONDERFUL MA- 
chine for knitting wristlets and armlets for War 
Relief Work. Product endorsed by Red Cross 
Society. Time-saving device, small, portable and 

as spool-knitting. Designed for men and 
children. Machine can be sold for one dollar, 
at a profit. Address My-Bit Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
ue 


MONEY MADE MOUNTING BIRDS AND 
Special Offer copyrighted course only 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Catalogue Free. 
Taxidermy School, Box 500, Waterville, Maine. 
zt 


AGENTS WANTED TO SELL EGGNIT—A 
pure food substitute for eggs. Easy selling article 
—big profits—quick repeater. Stuart & Co., 12 
Wood St., Newark, N. Y. 1t 


MACK’S WHITE AND PARTRIDGE ROCKS, 
have excellent show records; stock for sale; prices 
reasonable. P. C. McMains, Livonia, Mo. 1t 


1% YEAR OLD FOX HOUND, MEDIUM 
size, broken on rabbits, $8; 2 thoroughbred Beegle 
females. broken on rabbits $10 each. Mason, Me- 
chanic Falls, Maine. 1t 


WANTED—TWO COPIES OF “THE SPIRIT 
of the Buffalo,’”’ published in Forest and Stream 
supplement, July 5, 1902. P. W. Hall, Fleming 
Blidg., Des Moines, Iowa. 1t 


TRADE FOR SPRINGFIELD RIFLE 1906 Al 
shape 25-35 Winchester Carbine made to order, 
Al shape. 38 special Smith-Wesson Army Re- 
volver, 6 in. bal, good as new. No. 8 Special 
25-35 Reloading tool, one holster, made to order. 
A. M. Trout, Glendora, Calif., Box 424. 1t 
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der of fine sandpaper, work out the white 
lining to the bead, leaving the agate ring. 
Now, with a sharp knife blade, split up 
the shank, on the side, having a strip of 
the two folds in one shank, the other side 
of the shank solid. You must be sure to 
get this right; otherwise, when the guide 
is whipped to the rod, the strain on the 
bead, as the line passes through on a cast, 
will gradually widen the seam, and the 
bead will work loose. Now work down 
the two pieces of the shank smoothly and 
to a point, ready for whipping on. The 
five standing guides on the fly rod are 
spaced thus: one, eight inches from tip; 
next distance, eight and one-half inches; 
third, nine and one-fourth; fourth, twelve 
inches; last, fifteen inches. 

Guides for the bait-casting rod are simi- 
larly made, though of course much larger. 
My plan is to have one tip guide and one 
standing guide, a foot or fourteen inches 
apart, though more may be used. 


Y method of making rods is simple. 

I have discarded all tools, except a 

small, sharp knife, a file, and a long 
cord. I split out the strips, and work one 
down, until its dimensions tally with those 
I have determined on. I use this strip 
as a model, and get the other five just like 
it, securing the proper taper. The next 
step is to trim and draw-file all joints. 
Then I proceed to secure an angle of ap- 
proximately sixty degrees; it may be a 
trifle less, but it cannot be more and have 
tight glue joints. I work the strips down 
to this angle “by eye,” cutting the soft in- 
side wood away at the approximately de- 
sired angle. I formerly employed a groove, 
and used a plane, but have given this 
method up, as the planed surface is too 
smooth to enable the glue to bind the 
strips well together; the use of the knife 
blade gives a rougher surface, obviating 
the difficulty. Next I assemble the strips, 
and wind them tightly in place with the 
cord. I examine the joint critically, and 
with crayon mark any places which do not 
fit, carefully studying out conditions. 

Then I unbind the strips about half-way 
and remedy the difficulties, until I have 
everything just right. This half is then 
rewound, and the other half similarly 
treated. This is the critical step in bamboo 
rod making, as nothing more can be taken 
off, after gluing. I find this is a more 
elastic method than the one in which the 
groove is employed; when, if your strips 
fit the groove, and yet you find, on assem- 
bling them, that you have a clumsy joint, 
you have no remedy but to make another 
groove, a tiresome job. Then, too, you 
may plane away part of the groove, or the 
strip may roll under the plane, and so be- 
come faulty, giving an extremely unsatis- 
factory result. 


Next is the fastening of the strips to- 
gether, with hot glue. I work the glue on 
about -half the length of the strips, hold 
over an oil-stove, and wind the joint tight- 
ly, while the glue is still hot. Then simi- 
larly glue and wind the other half. 


Hang up the joint by the smaller end, 
with a weight at the larger. Leave it 
alone, till it is straight, if it takes a month. 
Carefully smooth down any edges which 
are too sharp, wind at frequent intervals 
with any color of silk you may desire, 
whipping onthe guides, and last give at 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 126) 
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AIREDALES 


AIREDALE DOGS FOR SALE—THE ONLY 
all-around dog. My grown stock of male and 
females will be sold at a great sacrifice. Owing 
to my absence from home. Best registered stock 
and farm raised. Here is your opportunity to 
secure a fine Airedale dog. Harvey Myers, Frid- 
ley, Minn. SiksGe 


SALE — REGISTERED 
Fridley, Minn. 1.t.c 


CHARLES 
(2 t 12-18) 


FOR 
Myers, 


AIREDALES 
stock. Hardey J. 


AIREDALE PUPS FOR SALE. 
Walton, Boneder, Colo. 


AIREDALE TERRIERS—COLLIES, IDEAL 
for poultrymen as ratter, watch dog, stock driver, 
child’s companion. Grown dogs, matrons, pups. 
Sales sheet free. State wants. P. L. Savage, St. 
Charles, Ill. 7% 


FOR SALE—AIREDALE PUPS OF THE 
best breeding and quality. | W. H. Gray, — 
villz, Pa. 








FOR SALE—TWO YOUNG AIREDALE 
bitches of the choicest kind. W. H. Gray, Brook- 
ville, Pa. 1t 


GREAT AIREDALE BARGAIN—BITCH IS 
2% years old, finely marked; from Congress- 
man Gould’s ‘‘Scotty.” Pups from York Reyburn 
Swell, finest Airedale on earth. Seven beautiful 
pups, whelped Dec. 3; even now show fine mark- 
ing. Will sell her and pups for $200.00, as I am 
changing location Dr. A. J. Frantz, Seneca 
Falls, N. Y. 1t 


ceca etn etc sca Nacsa iain 

NEW YEARS SALE—PEDIGREED AIRE- 
dale pups. Green Tree Farm, Clementon, N. J. 
1s 








BEAGLES : 





AT STUD—FLORAL BEN, FIELD WINNER. 
Broken female for sale. Jas. A. Whalen, White- 
hall, N. Y 23-18 


BEAGLES, THE KIND THAT PLEASE PUR- 
chaser. Puppies, starters. Also broken beagles. 
Sent on approval, state your want. Stamp for 
reply. St. Louis Beagle Kennels, St. Aa: 35 








TRAINED TWO YEAR OLD ENGLISH 
Beagle bitch, $8; four month pups, $5. George 
Rothley, Lowell, ‘Ohio. 1% 








TWO ENGLISH BEAGLES — FEMALES 
trained—two untrained—big bargain. J. B. Mason, 
Mechanics Falls, Maine. 1t 





COLLIES 
COLLIES MAKE THE BEST PALS. 


some, intelligent and faithful. Grown dogs and 
puppies from -best IMPORTED WINNING dogs. 
For price and particulars address, H. H. Shields, 
Bennington, Vt. 1t 


SCOTCH COLLIES — GET OUR QUOTA- 
Failing Poultry Farm, 








tions. Catalogue stamp. 

Lafargeville, New York. 1t 
SCOTCH COLLIE PUPS, PEDIGREED, NAT- 

ural heelchasers. Lawrence Kopriva, a 
v t 








DOGS WANTED 





WANTED—SMALL RED IRISH SPANIEL. 
Must be a good retriever. Address P. O. Box 
788, New Haven, Conn. 3.t.4.18 com. 








GUN DOGS 





A FEW CLASSY YOUNG POINTERS AND 
setters for sale. Will trade for gun. Dr, E. E. 
Burdick, Huron, S. Dak. 1t 


BIG, STRONG ENGLISH SETTER, WELL 
broken on quail and pheasants. Three years old, 
$100. 601 Manufacturers Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 1t 










































be 


live stock. 
strangers, the purchase price 
form of a draft, money order or cer- 
tified check payable to the seller should 
deposited with 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


The publishers of Forest and Stream 
desire to inform the public that it is 
impossible for 
sponsibility for 
tions between buyers and sellers brought 
in contact through these columns. 

This applies particularly to dogs and 
The transactions between 


third person or 


the understanding that it is not to be 


transferred until 


article that is the subject of negotia- 
tion has been received and upon ex- 
amination found to be satisfactory. 
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some disinterested 
with this office with 


the dog or other 







GUN DOGS 





thoroughly 


BUY THE BEST—MY POINTER DOG, 


trained. 


Retriever. Price . $75.00. 


Wisconsin Outboard Motor for sale cheap. J. S. 
Banister, Cedar Grove, W. Va. a4 


CHOICE LLEWELLYN, ENGLISH, 





IRISH 


setter pups and trained dogs, also pointers, span- 


iels and retrievers, pups and dogs. 
Prices reasonable. 
oughbred Kennels. 


Good stock. 


Enclose stamps for lists. Thor- 
Atlantic, Iowa. 


6t-7-18¢ 





ol 


FOR SALE—BRACE OF SETTERS, YEAR 


d, 


two, six-months, 


four three-months; 


all pure 


Llewellins, in fine condition and bred second to 


none. 


Jud Hapeman, Lowell, .Mich. Lec. 





puppies, whelped Dec. 3. 
shooting dog material 


good , 
A. H. Hibbard, E. Woodstock, Conn. 


Price “$25. 


grouse, white and _ black, 


and over distemper, 


FOR SALE—LITTER ENGLISH SETTER 


If you are looking for 
better get busy. 


1.t. 


FOR SALE—POINTER DOG, BROKEN ON 


well, 


three years old, sound 
fancy breeding Ch. 


Comanche - Frank ex Miss Ripley, a winner in 


grouse trials and on the bench; 


too fast and 


wide for our hills and woods; good prospect for 
quail trials with experience; first check for $100 


gets this prize. 


Pa. 


Argeon Hill Kennels, Franklin, 


at 





dogs, 
5th. 


ENGLISH POINTER PUPPIES, THREE FE- 


males, 


parents of which are excellent 
well™ bred and registered. 
Price $10.00 each. 


Eastport, Maine. 


Whelped June 
Ralph P. Blanchard, 
1t 





ENGLISH SETTER BITCH, 20 MONTHS, 
not thoroughly broken, $20 


eligible, 


or will trade. 


hunts well, 


F. M. Bloom, Chester, Iowa. 1t 





C. W. James, So. 


FOR SALE—A FINE ENGLISH-SETTER 
shooting and brood bitch, 20 months old, registered, 
and three of her puppies, five months old. Cheap. 


Windham, Conn. it 





chestnut and white, 


LLEWELLYN BITCH, FOUR MONTHS OLD, 


sire a son of Mohawk; dam 


by Prince Rodney’s Count; second dam by Jessie 


Rodfield’s Count Gladstone; $20. 


English setter 


dog by Mohawk Rodney-Daisy Wellington, will 
be registered in purchaser’s name, whelped Dec. 


1, 


1916, 
3 handsome young do 


Ww. 


Motlow, Lync 


evenly marked, white, 


h 


black and tan. 
all right in every way, = 
burg, Tenn. 





GUN DOGS 


MOMONEY II—NO. 33340 F. D. S. B. PURE 
Llewellin at Stud fee $20.00. By the great MO- 
MONEY—dam by CHAMPION MOHAWK II 
and a COUNT WHITESTONE bitch. Puppies 
out of choicely bred bitches priced reasonable. 
On approval. J. V. Michalek, Victor, Iowa. 
(5t-2-18) 


POINTER PUPPIES, FIVE MONTHS OLD. 
The kind that will please you. Pedigrees, Photos. 
W. O. Gilbert, Wilton, Conn. 1.7... 


THE LLEWLLYNS CEASAR BELLE, 29964 
F. D. S. B., 4 years old last August. Ceasar onto 
Paliacho Peggy M. She by Paliacho—Rubys 
Dan’s Belle. Diam of Roderick Random. Placed 
in last year’s Derbys and winner of the Candy 


Kid Cup. Hundreds of quail killed over her 
good brood bitch, fast, wide and game. $125.00. 
Bitch by Bens Sport—Ceasar’s Belle. Whelped 
May 14, 1916. Handsome, not gun shy or 
spoiled. Making of a good one, $75.00. Lowry 
Nichols, Florida Ave., Mt. Lebanon, Penn. 
1.T.K. 
WELL BROKEN ENGLISH S¥TTER—A 
sacrifice. H. Peterson, 170 Rho Island, De- 
troit, Mich. 3-3-18 


VALUABLE IRISH SETTER FUR SALE, OR 
trade for that rifle or what have you? H. T. 
Sockett, Grafton, N. Dak. 1t 








HOUNDS 





FOR SALE—SEVERAL NO. 1. GooD RABBIT - 


hounds, the kind to get game over and guar- 
anteed; also a good squirrel dog. WM. R. 
FIELES, Christiana, Pa. 1t 


~ FOR SALE—TRAINED AND UNTRAINED 
hounds. From mountain. section North Arkansas. 
Address, Noah King, Calico Rock, Ark. (2 t 12-17) 





HAVE TWENTY HIGHCLASS RUNNING 


foxhounds, mostly Walker strain, a dozen of which 
I will sell at very reasonable prices. Have a 
few young hounds, little over a year old, that I 
will sell. All on trial. Dr. .G. B. Nye, Waverly, 
Ohio. It 


ue 


HOUNDS FOR ANY GAME, TRIAL GUAR- 
anteed. Three States Kennels, Somerset, Ky. 
(3 t 2-18) 





RABBIT HOUNDS FOR SALE. TRIAL AL- 
lowed. Comrade Kennels, Bucyrus, Ohio. 
(4 t 3-18) 





RABBIT HOUNDS, BULL DOGS—$3.00 wr 
R. 1. Box 74, Bernville, Pa. 





TWENTY EXTRA WELL TRAINED FOX. 
hounds, the finest that grows; satisfaction guar- 
teed. J. H. MILLER, Christiana, Pa. 3t-4-18 








SPANIELS 





HIGHEST-CLASS PUPPIES FROM IMPORT- 
ed English Cocker Spaniels, $10 and up. Ma- 
trons in whelp, $25 and up. Eligible, OBO COCK- 
ER KENNELS, 2400 So. Downing, Denver, Col- 
orado. 1t 








TERRIERS 


SCOTCH TERRIERS: FEMALES, 11 MONTHS 
old. Wm. Telfer, Route 1, Wilmington, Del. 1t 











“MISCELLANEOUS 





BEAGLES, FOXHOUNDS, AIREDALES, COL- 
lies, Great Danes, setters. All ages. At low 
pase Chester A. Lamb, 231 Michigan, Detroit, 

ic 1t 





BELGIAN SCHIPPERKES (BEST BURGLAR 
Alarm) their small size, short hair, natural clean- 
liness, intelligence and freedom from disease, 
make them the ideal and perfect dog for children 
and the house. Puppies from $25 to $40, pedi- 
greed. Victor Verhelle, Somerville, New Jersey. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


CHOWS, DOGS, ONE RED, ONE BLACK, 
one red bitch, seven months; also puppies from 
pedigreed stock; reasonable. _BUSCHER, 323 
Columbia St., Union Hill, N. J. 1t 


DACHSHUNDE KENNEL—WEIDMANSHEIL. 
G. R. Rudolf, Cuba, Mo. it 


ECZEMA PSORIASIS, CANCER, GOI- 
tre, tetter, old sores, catarrh, 
dandruff, sore eyes, rheumatism, neuralgia, stiff 


joints, piles; cured or no charge. Write for par- 
ticulars and free samples. Eczema Remedy Com- 


pany, Hot Springs, Ark. (12 t 5-18) 


EXCHANGE — AIREDALE, COLLIE OR 
Scottie for 16 gauge Winchester hammerless pump 
gun. Also leather suitcase and field glass waaied. 
P. L. Savage, St. Charles, IIl. 2t-3-18 


FOR SALE—AT BARGAIN, 3 GOOD —_ 
dogs and Remington automatic shotgun. J. 
Derr, Dallas, North Carolina. * 


FOR SALE — COON, OPOSSUM, MINK, 
skunk, fox and wolf hounds and fox hound rabbit 
dogs, ten days’ trial. C. L. Denton, Ramsey, Ill. it 


FOR SALE—VOLS. I TO XV FIELD DOG 
Stud Books; price $25. H. L. PIERSON, Julian, 
Bs. GC; 1t 

GERMAN SHEPHERD DOGS; IMPORTED 
stock; at stud, Roland vom Wupperstrand, win- 
ner 5 European championships; Analostan Ken- 


nels, Deerfield, Ill. 1t 


GREAT DANES—A FINE LOT OF PEDI- 
greed Harlequin puppies from the best blood lines 
in America. Ideal protection and pets for wo- 
Bentley Gregg, Purcellville, 

1t 


BAARI(' GE ECZEMA, EAR CANKER, 
goitre, cured or no_ charge. 
Write i describ- 


— and children. 


for particulars 
Eczema Remedy Company, Hot 


ing the trouble. 
(12 t 15-18) 


Springs. Ark. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


ONE CHOICE MALE PUPPY—DAM BY CH. 
Lewis C. Morris; sire, by Oconoc Raphe by Man- 
tobia Rap and Nellie Mason. No better puppy 
living. Whelped, April 12, 1917; in the pink of 
condition. Country raised, $25.00. Also will sell 
a few trained dogs at a bargain, too. M. G. Yor- 
ton, Newell, N. C. 1.T.K 


PEKINGESE MALE PUPPIES, ONE YEAR 
old; housebroken; got by V. I. Sim, bright red 
with heavy coat. J. Yuille, 74 West 388th St., 
Mm. Ye City. 1t 


SIXTY-MINUTE WORM REMEDY FOR 
Dogs—A_ vegetable compound, capsule 
harmless. Results guaranteed. Prepaid, 
50c; 18, $1; 50, $2; 100, $3.50. Chemical Prod- 
ucts Co., Box 15%, Minneapolis, Minn. (3 t 1-18) 


SPLENDID FAWN ENGLISH BULLDOG; 
also Brindle; both young, proven bitches, have 
everything. $35.00 singly; $50.00 pair. Black 
Poodle, bargain $10.00. Two Superior Irish Ter- 
riers, $15.00 each. Deerhound, male, $20.00. Two 
pet Terriers, maidens, $5.00 each. Magnus Ken- 
nels, Marshalltown, Iowa. 1t 


WANTED—POSITION AS SUPERINTEN- 
dent on game preserve or shooting club. Under- 
stands rearing game birds, training and handling 
shooting dogs. Superintendent, Box 17, care of 
Forest AND STREAM. 


WORMS, TAPE AND STOMACH, PASSED IN 
30 minutes. If vermifuge fails try this. All 
hunting dogs get worms, with thin flesh and coat. 
Dose, 30 cents. Airedale bitch, fox terrier dogs. 
$50.00 or exchange. Hervey Lovell, Route No. 4. 
Ballston Spa, N. Y 1t.c.Ed. 


YOU CAN’T WORK HOUNDS WITHOUT A 
horn. Send me $5 and I will send you, prepaid, 
the prettiest blow horn you ever saw. Warren 
Powel, Taylorville, Ill. 1t 


TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 


SIXTY MINUTE WORM REMEDY FOR 
dogs. A vegetable compound administered with 
food. Harmless. Results guaranteed. Prepaid 
8 doses 50c; 18, $1.00; 50, $2.00; 100, $3.50. 
Chemical Products Co., Box 1523 Minneapolis, 
Minn. 6.t. 7-18 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—BEAUTIFUL 
summer home in foothills of the Ozarks, 41 acres 
with 8 room two story residence, large porches, 
bath, every convenience. Servants’ house, barn, 
concrete swimming tank supplied by spring water. 
One of the most healthy places to live and most 
wonderful view of River, Mountain and Valley 
in entire South. J. G. Howard, Owner, Little 
Rock, Arkansas. eS 


FOR SALE—SON OF CH. SOUDAN SWIV- 
eller. This Airedale is twenty-two months old, 
large size, strong and well marked; registered. 
Price $30.00. L. P. Sprague, Chateaugay, N. Y. 
1t 


PATENT WHAT YOU INVENT. IT MAY 
be valuable. Write me. No attorney’s fee until 
patent is allowed. Estab. 1882. “Tnventor’s 
Guide” free. Franklin H. Hough, 523 Loan & 
Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C. 1.t. 


BROKEN WHITE AND LIVER POINTER 
dog 2 years; registered; also Bitch 8 months. 
English setter 2 years, twenty. Broken pointer 
bitch four years, twenty. Wm. L. Lockurt, Van- 
dalia, Ills. 1t 


FREE BOOKLET, PAPER SHELL PECANS 
Groves. F. A. Parker, Security Bdg., St. Louis, 
Mo. it 


GUARANTEED MATED BANDED CAR- 
neaux, large crosses, $1.25 per pair; 25 pair, $25. 
O. Priestley. Cannon, Del. 1t 


REGISTERED COLLIES, SHOW STOCK, 
blue ribbon winners; best of breeding puppies, 
young stock, M. Thomsen, 3805 Lindell Boul., 
St. Louis, Me. 1t 


HEAD GAMEKEEPER—SITUATION 
wanted by a man thorouglhy experienced in rais- 
ing all kinds of wing game, wild fowl, turkeys, 
etc., on a very large scale; have successfully man- 
aged large preserves in England and in America; 
I know how to keep down the vermin and show 
sport; raised over three thousand pheasants this 
season; married, no family. Address John Brett, 
289 Crosby St., Akron, Ohio. 1t 


WANTED—COLT, 45 CALIBER, AUTO- 
matic pistol, U. S. regulations; cash or exchange. 
Wm. T. Church, 108 So. La Salle St., Chicago. 

Aas 


1000 PRINTED SHIPPING TAGS, SIZE 2% 
x 4% inches—Delivered for $1.50. Send cash 
with copy. R. G. Hill, Box 185, Hobart, N. Y. 

mt 


EXHIBITION SINGLE COMB WHITE LEG- 
horns. Win wherever shown. Sold birds $5 to 
$65 last year. Write needs. Dr. Herrington, 
McKees Rocks, Pa. et 


WHAT IF THE GOVERNMENT RESTRICTS 
the use of gasoline? ‘‘Gidz’ saves gasoline. 
Whitney of Detroit says: “In 5,000-mile test, 
result, no carbon, best gas-saver on the market.” 
One can treats 100 gallons gasoline. One Dollar 
Prepaid. Fine Dealers’ proposition, nationally 
advertised. Write today for sale right 1918. 
“Gidz” Fl.. Galesburg, Illinois. ES 


90 ACRE FARM, 10 ACRES WOOD, LARGE 
apple orchard, Medium age; 1800 feet front, a 
12 room house, 2 barns, hennery, good soil. 1 
mile to station, % mile to Pickle House and 
landing; 1% mile to sound, and 1 mile to Hunt- 
ington Village. Price $400 per acre. Value $500. 
Sacrifice sale of a mansion on account of death; 
mansion of 56 rooms. All necessary outbuildings, 
hot houses, plants, fruits and shade trees, of 
all description. Splendid lake, finest of rolling 
country, about 185 acres; 10 acres shore front 
on Hempstead harbor bay. Magnificent view of 
the harbor, Long Island Sound, about 40 acres 
ome ¥ Price $500,000. F. Unser, Mineola, 
ae Mag aes 1.t. 
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A HOME MADE ROD 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 124) 


least three good coats of rod varnish, al- 
lowing one coat to dry thoroughly, before 
putting on the next. 


HE bait-casting rod is made by the 

same method, but on different di- 

mensions. The one joint is three 
feet, three inches long. The diameter 
measurements are five-sixteenths of an 
inch at the butt, and tapering to one-eighth 
inch at the tip, the taper being regular. 


I was led to these dimensions by a study 
of the five-foot bait-casting rod. In the 
two-piece rod, the tip does all the work of 
casting, the butt being simply an unneces- 
sarily long handle. Cut out this part, and 
you have the light, short four-foot rod. 

It is argued against this style of rod 
that it is too short to be sportsmanlike. 
Such ideas show the influence of Dr. Hen- 
shall’s arguments on rod lengths. Also it 
is stated that such a short rod will not 
control a bass as well as a short one, that 
is, the fish would more easily get away. Is 
it not working toward that higher standard 
of sportsmanship to which we all aspire, 
to give the fish the greater odds in the 
short rod? Is it not more sportsmanlike 
to give the fish more opportunity to escape, 
and so compel more finesse in its capture? 
With the short rod, I have frequently cast 
thirty-five yards, or better, when “plug- 
gin,” all that is necessary. 

The cork handle is 6% inches long, set 
between cedar 1% inches at one end 
and 13% at the other. Total length, 
twelve inches. The swelled cork grasp 
fits my hand ‘better than either of the 
other two styles. The reel seat con- 
sists of a double slot and key, without reel 
bands. The lines in the diagram show the 
construction. The part cut away to form 
the reel seat is just long enough to allow 
the seat of the reel to enter by thrusting 
the fore part of the seat into the front 
slot. Then the back part of the seat is 
lowered and pulled into the back slot; the 
key is forced in sidewise, holding the reel 
firmly in place. When not in use, the key 
fits snugly in the forward slot. 


This is the lightest type of rod I know 
of. With a metal reel seat, extra ferrules 
for joints, and German silver guides, this 
rod would have twice the weight, without 
any more strength, or equal action. Light- 
ness is secured by using aluminum for 
guide, and by dispensing with all metal 
possible. The bait-casting rod handle is 
also detachable, and of the ordinary type, 
with metal reel seat. It is double-ended, 
and can be used for a fly rod likewise. 

The fly rod will handle forty feet of 
line with ease, all I have ever tried. As it 
has no ferrules, except at the butt, to break 
the action, and is more homogeneous in 
material than the two or three piece type, 
it has more resiliency and casting power 
proportionally. 


One situation which has militated against 
rods of this length and style has been the 
difficulty of protecting and carrying them 
safely. In this case, the problem has been 
solved by having a cover made long enough 
for the single joint rod and large enough 
so that a sufficient number of joints of 
another rod may be inserted as a protection. 
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THE PURPOSELY LOST DOG 


S the time for renewing dog licenses ap- 

proaches, the number of lost dogs 1n- 
creases. Heartless, cold-blooded individu- 
als who deliberately lose their dogs to 
avoid the small charge for a fresh licence, 
or who are too mean or too indolent to 
take measures to have the animal merci- 
fully destroyed, should be punished with 
imprisonment, says the Shooting Times. 
There is nothing so pitiable as a lost dog. 
The poor thing wanders distractedly ‘day 
after day in search of his lost home. 
Starving and perishing with cold he gets 
thinner and more hopeless and forlorn as 
time goes by, until he either lies down to 
die in some wretched corner or else is cap- 
tured by the police and his sufferings ter- 
minated by the lethal chamber. 


A GOOD AND CHEAP KENNEL 


KEROSENE barrel makes a very good 

temporary kennel. A few shavings 
burned inside of it and then extinguished 
by turning the barrel upside down will 
thoroughly cleanse it. It is warm, as well 
as water and wind proof. In cold weather 
a canvas flap should be hung over the 
opening. If the kennel is placed under a 
shed open to the south, so much the better, 
as it will then be warmer in Winter and 
cooler in Summer and the shed affords 
protection from either rain or sun, with- 
out forcing the dog to take refuge in its 
kennel. In cold weather the kennel should 
be placed inside of a room. 


SHORT NAMES FOR DOGS 


HERE is nothing to be said in favor 

of encumbering a dog with a name 
that is a combination of the names of all 
the great dogs in his pedigree. A dog can 
be a very good dog, a really high-class dog, 
one that will go down into kennel! history 
as such, and still have a very plain name 
that is not borrowed from his ancestors 
with the erroneous idea of securing some 
of their luster. If the puppy turns out a 
winner it is much better for him to have 
a short, concise name that will individual- 
ize him, not one that will be confounded 
with others of his family. In this way his 
individuality and record will not be lost in 
the family connections. Give your dog a 
short, interesting name, and if it is neces- 
sary to use a prefix use your own name. 


CURING AN ANNOYING FAULT 


ANY dogs have the habit of jumping 

up and placing their paws on their 
owners or strangers. This is bad manners 
at all times, and particularly annoying if 
the dog’s paws are muddy. It is a fault 
easily cured. When the dog jumps upon 
you, grasp his forepaws in your hands 
and speak kindly to him as if you were 
well pleased with his attentions, and with 
the toe of your foot step on first one and 
then the other of his hind feet. This need 
not be done harshly, but just enough to 
bother him, and after two or three repe- 
titions of the lesson the dog cannot be in- 
duced to place his paws against you. 
Neither a harsh word nor a particle of 
-unishment is* necessary in this lesson; 
just step on his toes enough to annoy him. 
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AGRA UN COMBINE 


‘SOF your dog is sick, 


all run-down, thin and unthrifty, if his 
coat is harsh and staring, his eyes mat- 
terated, bowels disturbed, urine high 
colored and frequently passed—if you 
feel badly every time you look at him 
—eating grass won’t help him. 


DENT’S CONDITION PILLS 
will. They are a time-tried formula, 
that will pretty nearly make a dead 
dog eat. As a tonic for dogs that are 
all out of sorts and those that are 
recovering from distemper or are 
affected with mange, eczema, or some 
debilitating disease, there is nothing 
to equal them. PRICE, PER BOX, 
50 CENTS. 


If your dog is sick and you do not 
know how to treat him, write to us 
and you will be given an expert’s 
opinion without charge. Pedigree 
blanks are free for postage—4 cents a 
dozen. Dent’s Doggy Hints, a 32- 
page booklet, will be mailed for a two- 
cent stamp. The Amateur Dog Book, 
a practical treatise on the treatment, 
care and training of dogs, 160 pages 
fully illustrated, will be mailed for 10 
cents. 


THE DENT MEDICINE CO. 


NEWBURGH, N. Y.; TORONTO, CAN. 
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, Yorkville Kennels 


Valentine Huf, Prop. 


174 East s2d 
uw Street, N. Y. C. 


#| Phone Lenox 4. 


Airedale Terriers, Scotch Terriers, Scottish Terriers 
All Ages. Prices and Terms to Suit 
Sales List Free. State Wants. 


P. L. SAVAGE St. Charles, Ill. 


Trained Rabbit Hounds, Fox- 
hounds, Coon, Opossum, Skunk, 
Squirrel Dogs, Setters, Pointers, Pet 
and Farm Dogs. Ferrets, toc. 


BROWN’S KENNELS, YORK, PA. 


WIRE HAIRED POINTING GRIFFONS 


One litter whelped November 2, 1917, by Mar- 
quis de Merlimont Homere’s Trap. As field dogs 
the Sire and Dam of this litter stand at the 
head of the Griffons in the U. 8S. today, they 
both possessing more than ordinary type. Mar- 
quis having taken winners at both Boston and 
New York, winning with ease over Champions 
slated for honors. Homere’s Trap is recognized 
by sportsmen as the leading Grouse dog in this 
Country. These puppies will be sold only to 
men who will develop them as field dogs, price 
$100, up. Two choice bitches one 22 Months 
= —— by Crappau $200, Homere’s Trap is 
e Dam, 


Massachusetts Griffon Kennels 
Registered Field Dog Stud Book 


VINTON W. MASON, Proprietor 
: 12 Davenport Street 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Vickery Kennels 


BARRINGTON, ILL, 


The Vickery Kennels are 
the largest breeders and ex- 
hibitors .of terriers in the 
world. Their dogs have won 
prizes and ribbons, not only 
at every prominent American 
show, but at the English 
shows. Grown dogs for sale 
—prices on application. 


PUPPIES FROM $25.00 UP 


BOOK ON 


> |DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free to any address by 
the Author 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
118 West 31st Street, New York 


The 20th Century 
All-Round Dog 


Choice Stock for Sale 
Six Famous Oorangs at Stud 


Oorang Kennels 
Dept. H. La Rue, Ohio 


WANTED—Sportsmen and bird dog fanciers 
to know that they can see the big All America 
Trials in the movies. Why not have field 
trial night at your local movie theater? 
Birds in the air, famous dogs pointing and 
ranging, camp scenes, prairie life, and the 
famous handlers and their dogs just as they 
appeared at the All America Trials. For full 
information write WM. CORCORAN, care 
220 Third Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 

OF BERRY, KENTUCKY 
offer for sale Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat 
Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opos- 
sum Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds, Bear 
and Lion Hounds also Airedale Terriers. All 
dogs shipped on trifl, purchaser alone to judge 
the quality. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded, 60-page, highly illustrated, interesting 
and instructive catalogue for 10c. in stamps or 
coin. 
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E cannot too strongly impress upon Dog Owners the vital im- 
portance of feeding their dogs a perfectly balanced ration 
containing the necessary ingredients mixed together in the correct 


SPRATT’S 


proportion. 


DOG 
CAKES 


are weight for weight equal to raw beefsteak 
and superior to it as a food for dogs. 


SPRATT’S DOG CAKES AND PUPPY BISCUITS 


are baked as only SPRATT’S can bake and there are no foods like 


them, 


Write for samples and send 2c stamp for “Dog Culture.” 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


NEWARK, N. J.; San Francisco; 


St. Louis; Cleveland; Montreal 


Factory also in London, England 


Pointers 


and 


Setters 


GEO. W. LOVELL 
MIDDLEBORO, MASS 


Telephone, 29-M 


Babblebrook Kennels, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(The Kennel that is 
putting “the blazing 
soul of. Roderigo” 
back into the Setter) 
offers the followin 
sons of Mohawk 1 
in the stud: Ch. Bab- 
blebrook Joe, fee $50; 
Babblebrook Bob, fee 
$40; Babblebrook 
Buster, fee $25; Mo- 
hawk Rodfield, fee $20. Ship bitches to Pitts- 
field, Pa. 
BABBLEBROOK KENNELS 

£20 Third Avenue - - - PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WANTED—Pointers and setters to 
train; game plenty. For sale traine 
setters, also some good rabbit hounds. 
Dogs sent on trial.~ Dogs boarded. 
Stamp for reply. O. K. Kennels, 
Mary?el, Md. 


BREED SOME LIKE THESE 
Help me fill the demand for puppies by 


FRANK’S DEN NO. 34008 


| Winner in field trials and bench four out of five 


down against the world’s best 
Winner—2nd, S. W. All Age Quail Trials, 1916 
Winner—2nd, All American Chicken Trials, 1916 
Winner—3rd, S. W. All Age Quail Trials, 1917 

THE SHOOTING DOG WINNER 
Fishel’s Frank-Becky Cott. 
Write for interesting booklet FREE 
Stud Fee $25.00 

H. F. FELLOWS - - - - Springfield, Mo. 


THE BEST IN POINTERS 


Puppies sired by the great Pionters Fishel’s 
Frank and Cham. Comanche Frank out of the 
best bitches living. Brok:n dogs and brood 
bitches. Write me if you want a shooting dog. 
List free. U, RB. Fishel, Box 128, Hope, Indiana 
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THE WATCH-DOG 
“(DOES HIS BIT” 


OW that from every part of the coun- © 
try young men have been called to 
the colors there are many homes — 

which are unprotected, where women and 
children have taken up the burdens of the 
men. To these the idea of a watch-dog 
naturally presents itself. There have been 
many inquiries as to the necessary qualifi- 
cations and methods of training them. 


It is highly important that a guard dog 
should possess sufficient sagacity and intel- 
ligence to enable him to discern between 
friends and foes and distinguish harmless 
visitors from questionable characters. If 
the dog is simply expected to give notice 
by barking at the approach of strangers 
one of the small breeds will prove most 
desirable, for they, as a rule, are more 
active than the larger breeds. 

For alertness terriers cannot be sur- 
passed. Bull terriers and collies also make 
splendid watch-dogs, but are inclined to go 
farther than merely giving alarm, and are 
always willing to take the driving away of 
tramps and strangers into their own hands. 

If the dog is expected to protect prop- 
erty without human assistance one of the 
large breeds, such as the Great Danes, mas- 
tiffs, or St. Bernards, should be selected, 
as their size is most impressive and arouses 
the fears of intruders. 

The bulldog’s reputation for ferocity 
makes him a valuable watch-dog and pro- 
tector, and there are few people who will 
attempt to take liberties with either the 
property or person protected by a bulldog, 
and the tramp or rogue who will ignore 


| the terrier or small dog and run the risk 


of evading the mastiff or St. Bernard will 
flee at the sight of a bulldog. 

Watch-dogs are taught solely by experi- 
ence. They should be encouraged to bark 
at tramps or rough characters, and scolded 
if they bark at well behaved and well 
dressed strangers or people in company 
with some member of the household. A 
watch-dog will get a very good idea of 
what is expected of him by training him to 
guard different articles and not allowing 
anyone but his owner, a member of the 
family or someone with whom he is well 
acquainted to take them from him. By 
giving him different articles to guard he 
will learn gradually to extend his protec- 
tion over everything in the household. 

Guard dogs should not be kept chained 
any more than is necessary, and their ken- 
nels must be kept warm and comfortable 
in winter and cool and shady in summer, 
and they should be well fed and have an 
unfailing supply of water. Be sure and 
give them a run night and morning, but at 
other times they should be encouraged to 
stay at home. 

All dogs are so devoted to their masters 
that they require no lessons or instructions 
to protect their person. A timid lap dog 
will work itself into a frenzy of passion 
if you attempt to strike its mistress, and 
the larger breeds of dogs have no hesita- 
tion in resolutely hurling themselves at 
anyone that threatens their owners. If 
you are out much at night your dog will 
soon learn to exercise a protection over 
you and he can be encouraged to do so 
by making him walk close to your side 

eossing strangers and lonely mitces. 





